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HE British coal problem, like the world’s food problem, will not 
be solved in a hurry. These two questions have another 
common charcteristic in that both seem more capable of causing 
an immediate panic than of starting a steady pressure towards a long- 
term solution. The threat that the Austin factory might be shut 
down for an indefinite period after the Christmas holiday, unless coal 
supplies increased, was undoubtedly a serious matter. But it needs 
to be emphasised that there are likely to be many more such threats 
from all over the country before the next three critical months are 
over. Indeed a number of firms have already announced temporary 
closings, and if in every case there is to be a battle of charge and 
counter-charge between the firms concerned and the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, accompanied by the sudden re-direction of supplies, 
it is quite possible that the whole system of distribution could be 
thrown out of gear. All that can be done in the immediate situation 
must be done by coolness and quick action, and it would be a pity if 
all the prizes were to go to those who shout the loudest. 

The long-term problem is a bigger challenge. It has been argued 
that the electricity and gas cuts which have disturbed both industrial 
and domestic consumers in the past few weeks will no longer be 
necessary when the required supplies of heavy equipment become 
available. But unfortunately the solution of the power problem 
involves the intensification of the coal problem. The dependence of 
both electricity and gas on coal has already become so irksome that 
the electric fire has acquirec. the status of a major menace, yet there 
is no way of avoiding that dependence. The re-equipment of the 
mines, the use of fuel oil, and the harnessing of atomic energy will 
all play their part, but only at an éndefinite future date. For the 
next few years everythiz_g inevitably points to the miners. For their 
part they are working harder. They have recently expressed them- 
selves satisfied with the existing conciliation machinery, and Mr. 
Will Lawther has said that “there can be no justification whatever 
for any single stoppage in the British coalfields from now forward.” 
There has been an unmistakeable lift in morale in anticipation of the 
transfer of the mines to public ownership on January Ist, and of the 
possible modification of the 1944 wage stand-still agreement soon 
afterwards. But the suggested institution of a five-day week early 
in May, 1947, is another matter. Even Mr. Shinwell has been 
cautious. He has said that the Government have no objection pro- 


COAL TOMORROW 


vided that an output sufficient to meet the nation’s needs is secured. 
The nation’s needs are growing. It must therefore be proved that 
the five-day week will actually bring about an increase in total 
production. That will be hard indeed to prove, but the situation is 
too serious for the issue to be shirked. 


The Transport Bill 

The last day of the debate on the Second Reading of the Transport 
Bill in the House of Commons brought more credit on the measure’s 
critics than to its defenders, Mr. Eden and Captain Thorneycroft 
showing themselves particularly effective in their strictures. As Mr. 
Eden observed, Mr. Dalton’s designation of the railways as some- 
thing the country should be thoroughly ashamed of was peculiarly 
unworthy in view of the astonishing efficiency shown in the face of 
the unprecedented war strain, He conceded that it might be per- 
fectly right to be exporting locomotives that are urgently needed here, 
or to devote to other uses steel without which the railways can 
hardly carry on, but it is neither right nor just for the Government 
to ordain both these things and at the same time to condemn the 
railways for the very deficiencies it has itself imposed on them. 
To such criticisms, and others equally pertinent, regarding the re- 
strictions to be placed on road transport, the Government speakers 
provided little effective answer, and it is of some note that the 
minorities against the Government on the divisions in which the 
Second Reading culminated were, for the first time in this Parlia- 
ment, over 200. It is a grave defect in Parliamentary procedure that 
a measure which touches directly the life and activity of every citizen 
in the country now disappears for months from the purview of the 
House as a whole, to be hammered out in detail in a committee on 
which no more than 50 members sit. It may in due course emerge 
improved in some respects, but the radical defects in structure, and 
there are many of them, are likely to remain. 


Conversations with Burma 

Mr. Churchill, who once declared that he would never preside 
over the liquidation of the British Empire, accuses Mr. Attlee of 
doing precisely that in connection with the announcement of con- 
versations with Burmese representatives. Weli, Canada and Australia 
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and South Africa are among the portions of the British Empire that 
have been liquidated in the past without disastrous results, and the 
process will manifestly have to continue. In the case of Burma, we 
can hold it down or we can let it go—with the prospect that if 
we do let it go it may not want to go. The war has given a new 
momentum to forces already at work in Asia—in Burma no less 
than in India and Indonesia and Indo-China. They cannot be 
arrested, but by wise statesmanship they may still be canalised. Mr. 
Attlee speaks of the Burmese attaining self-government by the 
quickest and most convenient way possible. The quickest way in 
such cases is often nor the most desirable way, and there is little doubt 
that Burma would be the better for a longer period of gradually dimin- 
ishing tutelage. But this is a favourable moment for conversations. 
Burma can justly claim to move at an equal pace with India. The 
unrest is dying down; movements towards unity are progressing ; 
elections are fixed for April, and their results can, as in India, 
be made the basis of membership of a Constituent Assembly. We 
do not, as Mr. Attlee said, desire to retain within the Empire un- 
willing peoples, but there is room for some anxiety as to how a 
vacuum may be filled. It will be for the benefit of the Burmese and 
ourselves that they should realise the advantages of Dominion status. 


Trouble in Indo-China 

The fighting between Annamese and French forces grows uglier 
each day, but the very elements of the process by which order can 
be firmly restored are still unknown. All that is clear is that fore- 
most among those elements must be patience—infinite patience on 
both sides. And, so far, little patience seems to have been shown 
by either side. When the wave of Japanese invasion subsided it 
revealed, in Indo-China as elsewhere, a greatly enhanced but wiidly 
unco-ordinated desire for independence. The movement had a 
moderate wing and a large extremist clement ; it was most developed 
in the coastal provinces of Tongking, Annam and Cochin China, 
which by the treaty of March 7th, 1946, were recognised as the 
independent Republic of Viet-Nam within the French Union ; and, 
as a movement, it has never meade any secret of its antagonism to 
French rule. The returning French forces have been regarded by the 
nationalists as a provocation to violence. Negotiations have proceeded 
in a disturbed atmosphere. The March treaty did little more than 
provide a basis for further conversations, and the modus vivendt 
signed in Paris on September 14th merely safeguarded the persons 
and property of French nationals and laid down the minimum con- 
ditions for economic life. The French, hampered by the absence 
of a permanent Government at home, have tended to move slowly. 
The Viet-Nam nationalists, egged on by their extremists, have tried 
to move much too fast, until in the end impatience has boiled over 
in violence. It is possible that, with reinforcements which should 
soon arrive, the French will restore some semblance of order in a few 
weeks. But final pacification, which necessarily involves a reduction 
of direct French rule, will take many years. 


The Choice for China 

President Truman’s recent statement on American policy in China 
contained nothing new, but the firm reiteration of what was already 
well known seems to have had a salutary effect. The main points 
were that the United States is anxious to see China politically unified 
and at peace, with the long period of tutelage to the Kuomintang and 
the fighting between the Communists and the Nanking Government 
both ended for ever. When that progress is secured, the credit of 
$500,000,000 held in the Export and Import Bank will be released to 
follow up the good work already done by $1,470,000,000 of Lend- 
Lease aid. And in the meantime the American forces in China will 
be reduced to a mere 12,000. The reward is great and the steps to be 
taken to earn it are in any case in the best interests of China. There 
are already clear indications that the right morals are being drawn. 
The Communists, whose refusal to co-operate in the process of con- 
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stitution-making now going on in Nanking has been largely based 
on the argument that American intervention was a threat to China’s 
integrity, have been temporarily silenced, and there is a faint hope 
that they may yet come to terms with Gegeral Chiang Kai-shek, The 
General, for his part, has recently exercised his autocratic powers ‘a 
an enlightened way by firmly putting aside the suggested amend. 
ments put forward by Kuomintang die-hards to the new and reason. 
ably democratic constitution. In this again there is hope, and the 
business of constitution-making is now going ahead rapidly. China 
like India, must heal her internal divisions and provide herself with 
a constitution which will work. And in China, as in India, success 
at home can be followed by that peace and prosperity which is the 
common interest of the whole world. 


The Agriculture Bill 


There was once a time when British agriculture could be divided 
into three sectors ; 2n economic sector which paid its way, a strategic 
sector which had to be maintained for reasons of national security, 
and a luxury sector whose primary purpose was the pleasure of the 
farmer. The effect of the Agriculture Bill, which was presented to 
Parliament last week, is to strengthen and extend the economic sector, 
to maintain the strategic sector by permanent Governmental assist- 
ance, and to eliminate the luxury sector. There is little to quarrel 
with in that. The calls on the national resources are so great and 
sO Numerous that every penny must be well spent and there is 
nothing to spare for unnecessary ends. Farmers may, and probably 
will, continue to get pleasure and satisfaction from their work, but 
the prior condition is that they shall abide by the rules of good 
husbandry as now outlined by law. The Government’s policy will 
be determined by reviews of agriculture made annually, or at inter- 
mediate dates if necessary. It will be supported by guaranteed prices 
and markets, with technical advice and assistance, and in certain cases 
with Exchequer grants to assist schemes for drainage and water supply. 
It will be enforced where necessary by supervision orders and in 
extreme cases by dispossession. The right principle of exacting effi- 
ciency in return for assistance is maintained throughout the Bill. The 
Bill in itself, although it does more than has ever been done before 
to lay down an official policy for long-term food production, does not 
constitute a rounded policy for agriculture. Horticultural products 
are excluded from its scope. Wages and rural housing are dealt with 
elsewhere. Im the case of housing and amenities for agricultural 
workers the present provision is On paper only. The sooner it is 
translated into fact the better, for no policy for agriculture, however 
enlightened in other respects, can succeed without it. 


Parliament and Church 

That so large a minority as 74 (against a majority of 86) should 
have gone into the lobby against the Incumbents’ (Discipline) 
Measure, 1946, is very much to be regretted. The real question 
at issue is whether the domestic affairs of the Church of England 
are to be ordered by the Church’s own institutions or by Parliament. 
The plain intention of the Church of England Assembly (Powers) 
Act, 1919, was that in all ordinary cases the Church should reach 
its own decisions and Parliament give them its formal imprimatur. 
Parliament, of course, is always free to withhold assent. It cannot 
itself amend a measure coming forward from the Church Assembly ; 
it can only send it back for further consideration and revision. The 
question before the House of Commons on Wednesday was whether 
there was ground for taking such a step in the case of the measure 
under consideration, which provides a procedure, hedged round 
with abundant safeguards, for removing in case of need an incum- 
bent who is in manifest default in the execution of his spiritual and 
parochial duties. With the general purpose of the measure no one 


could, and no one did, quarrel, and for the assumption that a peccant 
incumbent needs protection against an unsympathetic or censorious 
and hostile hishop there is obviously no justification at all. Parliament 
is not required to approve every word in every clause of an eccle- 
siastical measure laid before it; but it may generally be assumed 
that the Church knows its own business better than Parliament, so 
many of whose members are not Churchmen, can. : 
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THE SECOND PEACE CHRISTMAS 


HE second peace Christmas awakes reflections that may too 
easily be sardonic. Is it peace? Still more, is it peace and 
god will? Peace is something far other than the mere cessation 
of conflict. It betokens a world of nations with peace towards one 
another in their hearts. That, manifestly, is still a goal to aim at, 
not a goal achieved. And just as manifestly it can never be achieved 
by a single nation’s endeavours. We read at this season of a day 
when the lion shall lie down with the lamb, but what concerns us 
practically 1s whether the lion can lie down with the bear. Both of 
them must consent to that for harmony in word and act to be 
created. Christmas is no unfitting time for some reflections on this 
theme. The Parliaments have risen; in this country, at any rate, even 
the newspapers will for two days be silent; we can for a moment 
not merely look forward to but actually profit by a respite in which 
“beyond these voices there is peace.” There is something more 
there than empty sentiment. For Christians the world over 
Christmas means something very real, and even to those who take 
no name of any creed upon them its pervasive influence makes an 
unconscious appeal. The concern expressed in Parliament for 
facilities for sending Christmas parcels to hungry Germans, or 
entertaining German prisoners of war in English homes on Christ- 
mas Day, or for sending back all the German prisoners to their 
homes, has a double significance. Acts of mercy must be dis- 
tinguished from acts of policy, but it may well be claimed that the 
two here go hand in hand. There are many others in Europe who 
need charity beside our late enemies, and it would be deplorable for 
them to be forgotten, but reconciliation is inseparable from peace, 
and there are millions of ruthlessly severed bonds to be united. 
Most of all is that true of the children. Christmas is before all 
things the children’s festival, and the children at least of Germany 
and Austria are innocent of wrong. What we can do for them 
today may bear its fruit years hence. When Mr. Hoover visited 
Belgium in 1919 he was greeted by thousands of children who but 
for the reliet he had organised could never have remained alive. It 
will be a tragedy if visitors to Germany in the coming years are 
greeted by row on row of children’s graves. 

No man who allows his mind to dwell on conditions in Europe 
today but must be weighed down by the mass of misery. Hunger, 
often little removed from starvation, is only a part of it. There 
is the immense tragedy of the displaced persons—men and women 
and children who have fled from countries in the East now under 
alien domination and who prefer the stark conditions of the con- 
centration camps in the west of Germany to submission to the 
conditions they believe to be prevailing in the lands from which 
‘hey came. So far as their eyes can reach the horizon is uniformly 
dark, but light still beyond their vision may yet be dawning. The 
schemes for emigration to more than one South American country 
are taking shape definite enough to justity the hope that this vast 
and intractable problem may be, if not solved, diminished sub- 
stantially in volume. There are fertile lands to cultivate in the 
Argentine and Brazil, and eastern Europeans have in the past 
proved valuable settlers farther north in the United States. A 
question of machinery etises here. The General Assembly of 
U.N.O. decided in principle on the creation of an International 
Refugee Organisation which shall take the place of the existing 
Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees, and to some extent 
of U.N.R.R.A. The organisation is not yet in being. The statute 
creating it must be ratified by fifteen States capable between them 
of contributing 75 per cent. of the necessary funds. But at least a 
task that so urgently needs to be carried out has evoked an instru- 
ment, or the plan of an instrument, capable in large measure of 
meeting the need. If it develops as hoped it will have done more 
than any other U.N.O. agency for the relief of human suffering. 





At Christmas in a special sense the world is one, and it was 
a fortunate accident which ordained that the Foreign Secretary's 
comprehensive survey of the world and its troubles should fall on 
the first day of Christmas week. Mr. Bevin made no mention 
of Christmas. His concern was not in the first instance with 
ideals. For weeks he has been immersed in stern realities. To 
say that he had been fighting with beasts at Ephesus would hardly 
be straining metaphor too far. But the task has been abundantly 
worth the effort. In the Foreign Secretary’s own words, he and 
his colleagues at New York and Lake Success have been building 
not merely for this generation but for generations to come. How 
far has the fabric taken shape? Mr. Bevin is on the whole an 
optimist, but he neither cherishes false hopes nor encourages them. 
But as to the foundation on which all hopes must rest he is 
categoric. “We have decided,” he declared, “to construct the 
whole of our future relationships with the world on the basis of 
the United Nations.” And a little later, “ The permanent instru- 
ment to which we look for the salvation of the world is the United 
Nations.” Something very iike that, cynics may recall, was said, 
with equal authority, about the League of Nations. It was; and it is 
true that the first great endeavour to achieve the preservation of 
peace by international effort failed. If one failure is enough to daunt 
the faint-hearted it must be left to the stouter-hearted to re-lay the 
old foundations and build better than before. That has been and is 
still being done. Mr. Bevin was wise in emphasising the nature 
and extent of the chaos out of which order has somehow to be 
evolved. It is against such a background—the still unsigned peace 
treaties, the literally incalculable material destruction, the equally 
incalculable death-roll, the clash of ideologies, the heritage of 
enmity, that the success or failure of the peace-makers’ en- 
deavours must be judged. In all the circumstances, that the first 
Assembly of U.N.O. should have ended with solid achievement 
to its credit is as much as could be hoped for. There has been 
no failure ; there is genuine earnest of future success. 

In every great city we are familiar with the process of clearing 
the bombed sites before buildings better than the old can be 
erected on them. Mr. Bevin claims in effect that that first stage 
has been accomplished at New York, and he is right. An instrument 
has been forged—or rather a series of instruments—the Security 
Council, the Social and Economic Council and, supremely impor- 
tant, the Atomic Energy Commission. Their purpose the Foreign 
Secretary defines as rendering the use of national armaments un- 
necessary, directing all scientific discovery into peaceful channels 
and making the natural resources of the world available for all. 
Even that comprehensive programme is not complete. There is, for 
example the work of safeguarding the welfare of native races 
through the Trusteeeship Council, of regulating conditions of 
labour through the I.L.O., of raising physical standards through- 
out the world through the Health Organisation. Such a catalogue 
may sound uninspiring. The exercise of a little imagination should 
make it inspiring in a high degree. Here is an instrument to 
which, as Mr. Bevin has said, we may reasonably look as practical 
men for the salvation of the world. He has spent himself, almost 
perilously, in the effort to perfect it. It will not be perfected 
yet, nor without the continued endeavours of men and women 
great and small in every country. There is no higher purpose 
they can set before them. It involves, among other qualities, 


restraint. There can never be true unity while our own Govern- 
ment, to take one example, is charged by one set of critics with 
undue cordiality towards the United States and by another with 
undue submission to Russia. There is, in fact, no foundation for 
such a charge. We work, and must work, with both Powers as and 
where we can. We have a treaty of alliance with Russia, and wish 
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that our ally would make it an alliance of spirit as well as letter. 
We have none with the United States, and should be little the 
better if we had ; the understanding is there without any signature 
on a document. In Germany in particular we are working with 
increasing closeness with America, and in that lies one hope of 
evolving a successful German treaty at the coming Moscow meet- 
ing. Russia’s co-operation there, of course, is essential, and Mr. 
Molotov may or may not be in the genial mood in which he left 
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America. Mr. Bevin’s task is to strike agreement with him no leg 
than with Mr. Byrnes. But we can be the instruments of neither. 
We have our own foreign policy, based, as the man most responsible 
for it proclaims, on U.N.O.,; and it will best be achieved 

cultivating with every several nation relations as close as they are 
prepared to enter into. That is a national policy which all parties 
can support. Any who oppose it must be counted the enemies of 


peace. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


THINK the most fiddling argument I have ever heard advanced 

by an Englishman in favwur of his country pursuing a certain 
course of action is the fact that rather less than half the world pursues 
it already. Mr. Barnes, who seems to be the Minister of Transport, 
played this (to me) astonishing card when he told the House of 
Commons last week that 45 per cent. of the transport in the world 
is State-owned. If the figure had been 90 per cent. I would still 
think that the argument was irrelevant and unworthy. If foreigners 
do things well there is some point in holding them up as an example ; 
but the fact that they do things in a certain way is neither here nor 
there ; 90 per cent. of the world (at a guess) gets along without a 
Monarchy, 70 per cent. of it has no use for Christianity, more than 
half of it blows its nose on its fingers, and a very high proportion 
of it sleeps on the ground. These and similar statistics are not 
without interest, but I cannot discover in them the criteria of British 
domestic policy. 

* - * 


Most of us have had experience of State-owned transport. Once, 
on the Trans-Caspian Railway, I was the only passenger in the only 
“ soft” coach who was not a Soviet railway official going to a “ self- 
criticism conference” in Tashkent. After two days we were about 
12 hours behind schedule, there was no food, no electric light and 
the condition of the lavatory defied description, even by a Russian. 
My fellow passengers seemed pained when I criticised their state 
of affairs. “ The Trans-Caspian is an old railway,” they said. “ You 
must not expect too much of it.” A few days later, at Samarkand, 
1] boarded a train on the Turksib Railway, with the prospect of a four- 
day journey before we connected with the Trans-Siberian. Con- 
ditions were, though not quite, almost as bad. “But,” said the 
passengers, “the Turksib is a new railway. You must not expect 
too much of it.” 

* 7 7 . 


L.istening to some people arguing about the National Health 
Service Act I found myself wondering why nothing is ever done 
for the healthy. Even in a hypochondriacal community like ours, 
there is a proportion of the population who, whether by luck or 
good management, never go sick. Once they have got over their 
nursery ailments, and unless they sustain some physical injury, they 
go on, for decade after decade, enjoying rude health. In however 
small a way, they must be a boon to the community. They do not 
give other people their diseases, for they have none to give; they 
do not occupy beds in hospitals, they put no strain whatever on 
doctors, surgeons, specialists, nurses or medical equipment and 
supplies, they work (or anyhow are fit to work) 365 days in the year. 
They earn, in an important test, full marks ; yet nobody even gives 
them five for neatness. They contribute financially as much as any- 
body else to a health service from which they derive only indirect 
(or preventive) as opposed to direct (or curative) benefits ; and they 
spend a good deal of their working lives being used, like a Brigade 
of Foot Guards, to plug a gap in the line. Since the object of the 
whole exercise is to produce a healthy community, I should have 
thought there was something to be said for rewarding the healthy 
individual by allowing him a rebate on his National Health Insurance 
contributions over a given period. But this, of course, might be 
held to introduce the beastly profit-motive, an anqmaly to which 
no increase in the number of people who took some trouble about 
keeping healthy would reconcile the doctrinaires. 


Talking of health, nothing will persuade me that the situatiog 
with regard to Disability Pensions for ex-Servicemen is not a scandal, 
The main facts, as I understand them, are that in 1919 the basic 
rate for a single man who had been totally disabled in the service 
of his country was fixed at 4os. a week ; in 1946 this was increased 
by the princely margin of §s. If you are only 50 per cent. disabled, 
you get 50 per cent. of 45s. It is true that you get an additional 
tos. for a wife and a few shillings each for each of your children 
under 14; and I believe that if you fill up the right forms you can 
get some sort of an allowance for an attendant to look after you, 
though heaven knows where you get the attendant from. But these 
“extras” do not seem to me to affect the main issue. I do not 
know how today’s basic wage rates compare with 1919, but since 
1939 they have gone up 64 per cent.; largely in response to a similar 
rise in the cost of living ; the disability pension has gone up by 
1o per cent. The figures speak for themselves, without any of the 
tub-thumping or tear-jerking which a subject- of this kind is apt 
to induce. The British Legion, who I believe are agitating for the 
basic rate to be doubled, might consider asking the authorities to 
produce a budget showing just how they expect these lucky fellows 
to live, in 1947, on 45s. a week. To me, the whole thing stinks, 

* * + . 


I am very glad to see that the Hansard Society (162, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W.1) has published a new and improved edition of 
Mr. Strathearn Gordon’s admirable book, “Our Parliament ”—im- 
proved in that it is now bound in cloth instead of paper, that it has a 
new index, sixteen pages of fresh matter, nine opposite illustrations 
together with a plan of the Palace of Westminster. Whether it is 
an improvement that it now costs 7s. 6d. instead of 6s. is a matter of 
opinion. But it is abundantly worth the higher figure. There is 0 
book about Parliament comparable with it for accuracy and read- 
ability. 

* . * 7 

Hide and seek in the dark is, I suppose, hardly played at all now. 
It would be an eminently patriotic game from Mr. Shinwell’s point 
of view, but in all other respects it is obsolescent. The few parents 
who still live in big houses, or in corners of them, can hardly afford 
to encourage a pastime which leaves so much devastation in its wake 
—devastation which they will have to put to rights ; and most people 
live in flats or small houses where there simply isn’t room for the 
game. I shall watch with melancholy concern the ill-effects which, 
as a consequence, are bound to manifest themselves upon the rising 
generation. Man, almost alone of the animals, is born with a fear 
of the dark, and to overcome this handicap he needs some com- 
bination of education and experience. This requirement was admir- 
ably met by hide and seek in the dark. It was a frightening game, 
but the fear was shared by all the players and was soon submerged 
by excitement. Playing it, you learnt that darkness, an enemy to 
the clumsy and the over-anxious, was an ally of the cool and the 
sure-footed. It developed the beginnings of an instinctive technique 
which stood its possessors in good stead during the war, whether 
they were taking out a night-patrol or merely coming home in the 
black-out. Soon it will be a rare thing for an English child, with 
street-lighting to guide him home from school in the winter, 10 
have any experience of darkness outside his own nursery, and ‘every- 
one will grow up with an ancient, inborne fear lurking unexorcised 
in his system. Except that it will make for less poaching, I think 
this will be a bad thing. STRIX. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON U.N.O. 


By KENNETH YOUNGER, M.P.* 

HE end of the first session of the General Assembly of the 

United Nations found the delegates and the staff in a state 
bordering on exhaustion. For two months six main committees and 
many sub-committees and expert groups in addition to the Assembly 
itself had worried their way through an agenda which included not 
only a mass of administrative business, but also some of the most 
controversial issues of the day. 

The Paris conference had not given much promise of agreement 
on such issues, so that most delegates arrived in New York in a 
cautious and not over-optimistic frame of mind. Hopes that a better 
spirit would pervade however, raised by the 
constructive tone of the introductory speeches of a number of leading 
solid support for the United 
Truman and by Mr. Philip Noel-Baker 
Even because les 
interview given in Moscow when this 


this conference were, 
delegates and by the assurances of 
Nations President 
for the United Kingdom 
expected, was the conciliatory 
debate was already in progress by Generalissimo Stalin, who assured 
the United that nations of differing ideologies 
United Nations is an 


given by 


more encouraging, 


Press 
together 


representative 


and that the 


can get on important 

instrument for promoting world peace. 
The shock was therefore all the greater when M. Molotov, on the 
‘ry day following publication of this interview, delivered a speech 
he General Assembly accusing the Western Powers of aggressive 


imperialist designs and a desire for world domination He also 








ver it of his way to attack Mr. Baruch personally as the author 
f the U.S. scheme for control of atomic energy. In this context 
his appeal for a general reduction of armaments and the outlawing 
atomic bombs did not at first carry as much conviction in the 
Assembly as later seemed to be its due. 
The nference appeared to have gone back to the starting-lin 
g d the early optimism melted awa Nor did it revive v 
apid for the first stages of the committee work which 
debate were marked by hard words, strongly cor 
ew and, worse still, an apparent reluctance on the part of 
rroups to allow the conference to get on with its worl 
ingles on procedure brought some committees almost 
till, speeches often seemed to be designed rather to cau 
1um of controversy than to lead towards a ssiuien ry 
u It was not until mid-November that the clouds began 
Che first sign of progress came not in the Assembly, but in 
the ( il of Foreign Ministers which was being held simulta usly 
in New York. Concessions by U.S. and U.K. on the difficult ste 
probler id been unavailing and deadlock seemed comple when 


suddenly con 


cessions began to come from the Soviet side. Though 
was laborious, it was the beginning of a process which 


nded in agreement on Trieste and in the prospect of the early 
signatu five peace treaties. 

It n became clear thar the question of human rights, particularly 
as it affects the status of racial minorities and dependent peoples, 
was going to occupy a leading place in the deliberations. e Indian 


delegation, representing for the first time a purely Indian executive, 
took up the cudgels for the Indian population in Natal, alleging dis- 


within the jurisdicticn ’” 


n on racial grounds. This at once raised two questions 
to the future of U.N. Firstly, was this “a matter essentially 
of the Union of South Africa, and conse- 
of the Charter from the class of 


rimination 


excluded by Article 2(7) 


subjects in which the U.N. may intervene? Secondly, was dis- 
C ation of the relatively mild nature alleged to be practised in 
Natal a breach of those “human rights and fundamental freedoms 
f which the United Nations by Article 1 of the Charter is 
pledged to promote? 

A proposal to refer the first of these points to the International 
( of Justice for a legal decision was eventually rejected by 


-thirds majority in the General Assembly, while the precise 
: of the human rights provisions of the Charter was left un- 
ettled. A resolution was, however, passed calling upon the Econ omic 

‘cial Council to draw up a Charter of Human Rights whic 


ut the U.N.O. 
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will set a recognisable standard for all countries. A moment’s re- 
flection upon the widely differing standards at present applied in 
different parts of the world will show what explosive material may 
be brought to light by such a study. 

In these discussions, as in the debates involving the rights of the 
native population of S.W. Africa, it may be claimed that the United 
sree have been tackling a problem which is among the most 
ikely causes of future war. The old rivalry of European Powers for 
the exploitation of colonial territories has caused many wars in the 
past ; while the growing political consciousness of the coloured races 
ind their drive towards self-government is one of the post-war 
phenomena which offers the greatest prospect at the same time of 
tribulation and of achievement in the future. It is perhaps significant 
that in both the cases before it the General Assembly gave its sup- 
port by large majorities to what it conceived to be the rights of 
coloured peoples, a fact which will not escape notice in many corners 

: globe. These decisions should not be under-estimated by 
critics of U.N. iffect to regard it as nothing more than 
icy for consolidating the power of those who already hold it. 
ld achievement was perhaps less notable, though 
ion was taken asserting the need for international 
co-operation in the reconstruction of the war-devastated areas, and 
pressing for the setting up of economic commissions both in Europe 
and in Asia. So far as the mmmediate need for relief is concerned, 
the U.N. was successful in providing for a successor to 
U.N.R.R.A., work will shortly cease. Nevertheless, it was 
national assessment of need and an ex- 
the measures 
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This was a necessary first step in what must inevitably be a long 
and complicated procedure. The most vital interests of all the 
Great Powers are at stake, and none of them is likely to relinquish 
any of its own strength until it feels certain that compensating safe- 
guards are-being offered under the scheme. That is why so many 
Governments have insisted that disarmament must be considered as 
a whole. To reduce troops stationed abroad while leaving troops in 
home territories unaffected would be a mockery. Equally, to attempt 
to abolish the veto without providing for control of armaments or 
atomic bombs would be to ask powerful States to exchange the 
substance for the shadow. 

The great merit of the resolution is that it represents genuine 
agreement so far as it goes. Unanimity was reached only after many 
alternatives had been suggested and every line had been scrutinised. 
It will therefore be difficult for any member State which values its 
reputation for integrity and for pacific intention either to repudiate 
the principles or to obstruct indefinitely their application. 

It is at least doubtful whether this result could have been obtained 
except by public discussion. Whatever the varied reasons which 
have enabled the leading Powers to reach agreement, one may fairly 
count among them the pressure of world opinicn and the obvious 
interest which every Government has in appearing before the peoples 
as a supporter of collective security and peace. What makes the 
resolution convincing is the faet that it is based not merely upon 
principles to which internationalists can subscribe, but also upon 
solid considerations of self-interest to which the most cynical 
nationalist reluctantly pays tribute. 

No one who lived through these two months at New York will 
claim that the most difficult phase of rhese negotiations has yet 
been passed. What may justly be claimed is that progress has 
been made towards general disarmament which would certainly not 
have been made so soon without the intervention of the United 
Nations. If no more than that were true, this General Assembly 
could claim to be an historic milestone in the history of international 
co-operation for the abolition of war. 


NO ROOM AT THE INN 


By MICHAEL GEDGE 

OR the last nine months I have been acting chaplain (C. of E.) to 
one of the two assembly points in London for the settlement of 
unwanted children—an L.C.C. children’s receiving home, Children 
come to us for a short time—it is supposed to be about a fortffight, 
but owing to delay in dealing with difficult cases they are sometimes 
with us for three months and more—before being sent back to their 
parents or sent on to a new home or a zesidential school. The first 
and simplest sort of case is that of a child whose father is in the 
Forces and whose mother has to go into hospital. Such a child may 
be with us a few weeks, and normally does not present any great 
problems. Then there are mildly delinquent children—not the sort 
who would be sent to a remand home as a result of crime, but 
children whose parents find them unmanageable, who play truant 
from school, who have a father out at work and no mother, or some 
such difficulty. In these cases the problem can nearly always be 
traced to home circumstances For instance, children who are 
accused of constant petty pilfering nearly always prove to be members 
of large families, or children who are neglected by their parents in 
some way, or children who are made to feel, perhaps because they 
are, unwanted. The origin of the trouble. would be no news to a 
psychologist, but the cure is another matter, for it would ideally in- 
volve changing the circumstances and attitude of the parents them- 
selves. And this brings us to by far the larger proportion of cases 
with which we have to deal—that of children who come from bad 
or broken homes, though they themselves have not so far shown any 
particular trauma as a result of it; 

of bad parents 
Here are three examples 
criminal—a 


in other words, good children 


A boy has a father who is a habitual 
in prison. The father left 
him in ‘the care of the prostitute whose flat he leased, and she handed 


confidence trickster, now 
the boy over to the police. The mother, who ran away years ago with 
another man, a titled crook, cannot be found. The boy has never 
been in one place or in one school for more than nine months for 
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the last eight years. Two girls and a boy had a father abroad jy 
the Forces. He wrote home to tell his wife that he was carryj 
on with another woman, and she could please herself with another 
man. The wife took him at his word, and a “ kind gentleman” who 
was billeted in London obliged. The father came home, and was 
enraged to find that his advice had been taken. He turned the 
mother out, took to drink, and finally was alleged to have interfered 
with his twelve-years-old daughter. A little boy of six or seven wag 
found by the Police trailing a broken leg, like a wounded bird, ag 
he struggled about the streets. The father did not seem to know 
(or care ?) that the leg was broken. The mother had either left 
home or was dead. The boy seemed at first mentally deficient, and 
certainly had few social instincts of a normal sort. 

We have sixty or seventy of these children between the ages of 
two and sixteen of both sexes. The greater proportion of them either 
are, or are likely to become, problem children ; certainly there js 
usually a problem—and a pretty big one at that—in their lives, 
What sort of time do they have, and what sort of home is it? A 
casual visitor might be struck with the apparent barrenness and 
lack of furniture, property, decoration and play-space. The children 
go to local schools, of course, in term-time ; and local churches, 
social and political organisations and private families do their best 
to provide them with entertainment and social life outside the home 
in their spare time. There is a play-centre in the holidays in a 
neighbouring school, and the Council provides a weekly cinema-show 
in the home itself ; but little else is done to occupy the children on 
the premises. Casual acquaintance only might lead the visitor to 
suggest that improvements might be made through legislation. | 
submit that this is a fallacy ; for legislation cannot control the details 
of administration, and legislation cannot produce the right people, 
on whom the real success of such a home depends. We are lucky in 
cur personnel ; but their problems are almost insoluble. 

For example, everyone agrees that the building and its space 
arrangements are far from ideal. But you cannot suddenly put up 
a new building, or even acquire the space for one, in London in 
1946 ; and it must be in London to carry out its purpose easily. 
Then supposing you make it illegal to get the children up, or to 
give them any work to do, before 7 a.m. How is one nurse to get 
up, wash and dress thirty infants, all of whom are incapable of 
doing these things for themselves, in an hour, unless she asks for 
the assistance of the elder children? Nor is this problem solved 
by getting more staff, for next week the number may be halved or 
nearly doubled ; besides, staff cannot be conjured out of the air. 

Then, if the council did provide more personal furniture, lockers, 
toys, books and games, it is extremely likely that most of what was 
supplied would be destroyed in a very short time. Can the council 
supply things indefinitely out of ratepayers’ money ? Perhaps the 
answer is Yes, but it is not a very simple problem. In the most 
select boarding-schools the children are not under adult supervision 
the whole time, they have the disciplined system of school life and 
its continuity ; the members of the school look after themselves for 
much of their play-time. But here the children are different from 
week to week. Most of them—as has been said—may be problem 
children. Regular routine or a prefectorial system is impossible in 
spare time ; and there simply isn’t and couldn’t be enough staff to 
supervise every moment of the day for every child, nor would the 
children be happy if they were always supervised. But the moment 
supervision stops, with such a miscellaneous crowd, property begins 
to deteriorate. 

And, finally, it is nonsense to think that the right sort of staff 
in sufficient numbers can be found by simply raising the scale of 
pay and the standard of training. To deal with difficult children— 
children who need specially skilled care and attention—and at the 
same time to keep the necessary routine of meals and administration 
in such a home going, is a very special job for which many have no 
vocation, and those who have the vocation may be running their 
own homes and families, or managing hospital-wards, or teaching 
in special schools. Enough of the right people to make the ideal 
homes which legislators would like throughout the country probably 
don’t exist. But in spite of all the handicaps which surround the 
children, they are amazingly happy. That is the most obvious and 
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outstanding feature of the home, and it reflects the greatest possible 
credit on the overworked, most patient staff, as well as on the peculiar 
qualities of the London child. But the other most obvious fact to 
any visitor who stays there for half an hour is the children’s craving 
for the sort of normal affection which they would get in a good 
home, and which the staff cannot be expected to bestow in special 
measure on every single child. 

Long experience of young people who have suffered from a “ bad” 
home background has convinced me that the psychological wound 
caused by it, though not noticed when the child is young either 
by the child or by anyone else, is profound and lasting. I believe 
that in this home we have many potential criminals or misfits or 
abnormal people, who, if they are rightly dealt with, will not become 
such. This is the stage at which to cure social deficiencies, not at 
the stage of the police court, or the mental hospital, or the divorce 
court ; and we are faced with the fact that institutional life without 
a proper home-life is not likely to compensate for, and is very likely 
to aggravate, the difficulties of each unwanted child. The more 
residential schools are run on the system of small families, each 
with its own “mother,” the better it will be for the children ; but 
to get the right staff for residential schools is even more difficult 
than for homes such as ours. The final remedy is only to be found 
in adoption or foster-homes for the children. One of the most galling 
things for social workers is to observe that, when some specially scan- 
dalous case gets into the headlines, parents rush forward offering to 
provide a home for the injured child. Some of us wish that they 
rushed forward more at all times ; there are plenty of children waiting 
for them! On the whole at present the foster system seems better 
than adoption, for there is regular inspection and the child can be 
removed if unhappy. The local authority pays for the upkeep of 
the child, which makes foster-parentage possible for working-class 
folk whose means are small. But parents will realise that, in the 
interests of the child, very careful enquiries are made about the 
home, at least in the London area. 

The boy mentioned as the first example has been placed with 
foster-parents. He seemed one of the happiest and most useful mem- 
bers of the community when in the home; but those who know him 
saw that he was transformed mentally and even physically within 
a few days by getting for the first time for years the normal affection 
and security of a good home. I shall never forget the change. 
Perhaps readers of The Spectator might consider being responsible 
for a similar piece of creative work ? If so, and if they live in the 
London area, they should write to The Education Officer (SS.9), 
County Hall, S.E.1, and offer “room” in their “inn” for a foster- 


child. 
PIN-PRICKING FRANCO 
By RONALD CHAMBERLAIN, M.P.* 
HE Political Committee of the United Nations Assembly has 
decided by 27 votes to 7 to ask Member States to recall their 
chief diplomatic representatives from Franco Spain. In the voting 
on this issue, the U.S.A. and fifteen other nations abstained, but 
our own representative, Sir Hartley Shawcross, cast his vote in favour. 
Will this decision have the desired effect ? Will Franco fade grace- 
fully (or otherwise) from the picture? As one who is anxious to see 
a democratic régime in Spain, based on the will of the people, I 
predict that the answer to these questions will be a very definite 
“No.” On the contrary, the effect of this half-hearted slap in the 
face for Franco will be to place him more firmly than ever in the 
saddle and to postpone by months, and perhaps years, the return of 
any kind of democratic rule. 

This judgement is based on something more than the mere ex- 
ternal assessment of facts and probabilities. For many months, both 
publicly and behind the scenes, I have strongly backed the Govern- 
ment’s stand against any form of intervention or interference in 
Spain’s affairs. In this my voice and my vote have been one of a 
very small minority among my Labour colleagues, but I was confi- 
dent that the Government was right, and events will surely prove 
its rightness ; indeed, the demonstration has already begun. In the 
late summer I visited Spain to see for myself the state of affairs and 





*Mr. Chamberlain has been Labour Member for Norwood since 1945. 
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the temper of the people, and I came back with my conviction 
reinforced a hundredfold that external action or affront to the 
Spanish Government, whether on the part of U.N.O. or this country 
or any other, wculd immediately rally the people of Spain around 
Franco, regardless of their individual political convictions or pre- 
ferences, 

First of all as to the standpoint of the Government. On August 
2oth last year the Foreign Secretary said this: “The question of 
the régime in Spain is one for the Spanish people to decide. ... 
I am satisfied that intervention by Foreign Powers in the internal 
affairs of Spain would have the opposite effect to that desired, and 
would probably strengthen Gen. Franco’s position.” In the inter- 
vening sixteen months the subject has been raised again and again, 
and as recently as October 23rd of this year the Prime Minister 
made the following statement in the course of the Foreign Affairs 
Debate: “It is, for instance, suggested that intervention in Spain, 
or’ direct action by economic sanctions or by the withdrawal of 
Ambassadors, would bring about the result which we all desire— 
a change of régime. I suppose I have as much dislike for the Franco 
régime as anyone in the House, but, in my considered opinion, those 
views are mistaken. All the evidence at my disposal points to the 
opposite conclusion—that external intervention will only strengthen 
General Franco—a very deplorable result.” Our own Party has just 
issued, perhaps a little thoughtlessly, a publication which contains the 
following significant sentences: “ It is no use withdrawing the British 
Ambassador ; such a step taken by America against Argentina helped 
Per6én to win the elections ; our Ambassador in Madrid is continually 
and successfully, intervening to mitigate the ferocity of Franco’s 
attack on his opponents.” 

Why, then, this sudden zeversal of policy ? Why has the Govern< 
ment cast its vote at New York in favour of a policy which Mr, 
Attlee affirms is “ mistaken” and which “ will only strengthen Gen. 
Franco” ? We shall certainly want to know, and doubtless the 
Foreign Secretary will have something to say on the subject when 
he addresses Parliament, Incidentally, I see the French Government 
rather naively admits the ineffectiveness of breaking off relations with 
Spain in a document it submitted to the Security Council Sub- 
Committee earlier this year. It says: “ While the French diplomatic 
action (i.e., breaking off relations) did not have the reception which 
might have been expected, the Franco authorities accentuated the 
repressive measures against the Republicans inside Spain.” Nor 
will the members of U.N.O., including this country, overlook the 
fact that all reports of the last few days from Madrid demonstrate the 
futility of the action which U.N.O. has taken. Here, for instance, 
is an extract from The Times correspondent’s report of December 
11th: “It has been abundantly proved that the foreign bogy 
strengthens General Franco’s whiphand. . . . Hitherto the United 
Nations has inadvertently made General Franco a present of a united 
nationalist opinion which the Opposition has had no chance to win 
for itself.” 

What of my own findings during my visit to Spain? A shortage 
of foodstuffs and a flourishing black market ; there is nothing, of 
course, novel in this—more recently I have seen a still more flourish- 
ing example in Belgium, and it would not be easy to find any 
European country free from this blight. But this year’s grain and 
olive harvest in Spain has been excellent, and the people are already 
enjoying better rations and looking forward to further improvements. 
Franco is well aware of the importance of this, as, indeed, he told 
me at Burgos, and we must not overlook the fact that in recent years 
he has been making the most strenuous efforts to improve the con- 
ditions of the workers. He is no fool, and we should be wise not 
to overlook the fact that he has improved or introduced far-reaching 
measures of social betterment—insurance against sickness, accident, 
and old age, good hospital services, clinics, marriage loans (repays 
able only if there are no children of the marriage), and much else. 

I saw excellent new houses at low rents for workers, at Bilbao and 
Burgos and elsewhere. There are even State prizes for large families 
—the two recent winners each had fifteen children, and the prize 
was £125 plus a house of suitable dimensions. We may dislike the 
fact that Franco has done these things, but it would be foolish to 
overlook them or the undoubted fact that they have gone a long way 
towards reconciling the workers to the régime and to Franco, Let 
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me add that I talked freely with workers and shopkeepers and house- 
wives in the areas I was able to visit (including Madrid, Barcelona 
and Bilbao), and not one expressed approval of any kind for inter- 
vention or interference from outside, whether by the Giral Govern- 


ment or on the part of any foreign Power. They have no desire 
for more rivers of blood and privations. Who can blame them ? 
We all want to see a change of régime in Spain, but only the 
Spaniards themselves within Spain will bring this about, and any 
form of interference will only retard the process—as our Government 
rightly realised, until the other day. The Spaniards are a proud 
people, and it is odd that the United Nations (including our own) 
can think that they will respond submissively to the crack of a whip. 


HILLS OF HOME 


By MALCOLM M. MacMILLAN, M.P. 

HE other evening in the hills of Ross I met a shepherd at the 
T turn of the road. His collie at his heel, he was bound homeward 
after their work of the day. A tall man he was, big in proportion 
and with a certain grave courtesy of manner and voice when he spoke. 
As he turned downward towards me on the bend of the hill-road, 
he stood out for an instant against the evening skyline, rugged in his 
frame and feature, and I thought how magnificently he matched the 
stuiong and rugged environment of our meeting. Above us towered 
massive Mount Rattigan and, farther, the snow-mitred lesser peaks. 
All about us the conifer forests tried to soften the coarser features 
of the dark mountain-sides with their mantle of green. Far below, 
iz: the long and lovely valley, the dark, placid waters of Loch Duich 
mirrored faithfully in their heart the majestic summits of the Five 
Sisters of Kintail. 

Here and there, from a crofter’s distant house down in the glen, 
thir. wreaths of smoke were wafted slowly on the evening air in a 
haze of fading blue ; and the last homing birds, winging slowly down 
the russet-golden moors, were but a faint, far crying and calling. 

In Gaelic I greeted him, and, with an accent somewhat different 
from my Islands Gaelic, he replied. A grand evening, I greeted him, 
and he agreed; but prophesied rain and probably storm for the 
n.orrow or the following day. Without halting on his downhill path 
and pointing only with his raised stick towards an ominous darken- 
ing in the south-west sky, he passed me and was gone. There is the 
diflerence between the visitor among the hills and the dweller on 
the heights. To the visiting stranger the weather is a thing of the 
ind the present, which he can leave behind and evade by 
But to him whose lot is cast in the great spaces, it is 


th: constant company of his daily life and labour. The hill-dweller 
sigas, 


moment 
going indoors 


to read the weather’s coming moods by present 
as the true mariner reads the tides by the moon and the time 
home by the stars. There was in the 


must have skill 
by 


the sun and reckons for 
shepherd’s tone no hint of complaint about the rain he knew must 
fol! or against the coming storm. He had already adjusted himself 
mentally for the coming days. The weather might change ; but life 
rust go on to its old rhythm and his work, too, go on as before 

The true countryman must serve a long apprenticeship with 
nature in these hills before he becomes skilled in the knowledge ot 
her ways and rich in the deeper wisdom which is hers to impact. 
That is why it is the older shepherds who are the real masters of 
nature’s lore and vigilant always for her vagaries. They know het 
as a fickle friend and unpredictable foe like her lovely, wild, rebellious 
child, the sea. And as the mariner knows the ocean, so does the 
shepherd understand the hills. The man who is out of reach and 
out of sight of the hills is out of touch and out of tune with the 
innermost heart of nature. The city-dweller is truly a dweller on the 
But the countryman may read the hills’ message carved upon 
the whole book of nature, knowing that 
And 


that rhusic which hovers always on the 


plains. 
the sky-line, the preface to 
even they are only the threshold of the infinite spaces beyond 
his inward ear is filled with 


edge of the silence of the hills. 

The has at best restrained, restricted forms and features. It 
has n zons. Where hor zons were has spread the ragged, 
art nes of its roofs and chimneys and punctuated the sky 
' cks and skyscrapers. Only in the country can the 
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man scans the heavens for promise or warnings. Every dawn js for 
him no mere leaf of a petty, punctual calendar, or even another 
coming day ; but a new birth of nature in the dark splendour of he 
anger or the mellow beauty of her all-pervading peace. He does 
not, like his poor fellow of the tenement and the tramway, have jp 
search out the smoke-filtered strips of rationed sunlight and sunsy 
glory, slanting between the back-to-back buildings and slotted 
between tall chimneys. For there, among the Ross-shire glens, he 
sees a whole sunrise on a whole horizon and all the sunset over miley 
of coloured moorland and revealed ranges of hills. 

The native Highlander knows the hills and the mountains by thei; 
individual names. They are to him no mere giant mounds and 
shadows. Every stream and burn is in his memory an oasis in sum. 
mee’s heat for his thirsty sheep and his cattle; and he knows the 
place of every loch and pool. He knows the still deep quiet waters 
and the green pastures and every valley where the boulders anj 
hollows give shelter for his tired creatures. He is never alone and 
seldom lonely in the company nature provides him. The very rains 
are like his dogs that patter along by his side. The winds are like 
his dogs, so fleet they are; or like his sheep when they wander 
away in the hills. The city protects men physically from the rough 
edge of nature, and builds up for them a walled material existence 
from which they need wander out only when nature smiles or sleeps, 
Yet men have been broken by the city, which is to say, by men 
They have been spoiled and pampered, or persecuted and destroyed, 
when they have grown too big for its limitations or proved inadequate 
for its fierce, unnatural demands. But who has ever known the soul 
of man come to harm of the hills? He is bound to theie inexhaustible 
lore and lure ; for always there remain some undiscovered details of 
beauty to be revealed, even when the greater grandeur is all-familiar, 

The plaid of mist on the [ill’s shoulder, the shaw! of cloud drawn 
over the brow of the secret mountain of the dusk, are lifted aside 
for his eyes to give a hint of nature’s coming mood. To him the 
trout of the burn, the furred and feathered things of fern and bracken 
communicate their sense of impending storm or promised peace. 
Imperious as nature is, he has no power to influence her moods, 
nor any of the foolish presumption to think he has. But he under- 
stands them and provides accordingly. He has learned the lesson 
with nature’s successful creatures. He survives by adaptation. The 
dweller in the hills shares surely, too, something of their quiet dignity 
and something_even of their sublime and calm unworldliness. He 
looks, when the townsman is overawed, upon the unveiled face of 
utter beauty. He makes the practical calculations for his daily work 
sombre glooms of the storm-cloud and the colours of the 
and his home-coming is by the shining star of dusk. Does he 


to che 


by the 
sunset, 
not dwell nearest than the immured starveling souls of the city 
their common mother, nature, and worship at the truer 
tabernacle of her beauty, with all the austere priesthood of the peaks 
attendant upon him in their white, immaculate robes of everlasting 
Does he not sing in his heart every summer’s evening when, 
from the shadowy colonnades of the pines and cypresses and out over 
the blending coloured zones of heathered moorland, the choirs of the 
birds swell into the golden rapturous chorus of dusk-fall? And, 
when nature’s other voices die away, does he not hear and feel the 
deep, far chanting of the western sea surging into the bosom of the 
hills? 

What are his thoughts, as he strides the hills and the moorland, 
haloed with the mountain-circled flame of sunset ; or when the sun- 
rise is a light for his path? The streams call gaily to him or in 
rumbling warning, and the hills for him are frank-browed or frown- 
ing as a sign. The hidden waterfalls clash on his ears and dazzie 
him with sudden cascades of shining, flashing light. And when, 
tired at the day's end, with his collie at his heel, he comes quietly 
homeward, and his flock wears the golden fleece of the sunset, what 
can a simple shepherd of the Highlands say that a townsman would 
understand? Let him pass on, nor seek to probe his thought, who 
has little ready on his tongue to say ; for his mind is upon the morrow 
and the many morrows following, and their gleams and glooms, their 


} rt f 
neart Of 


snow? 


pattering rains and drifting snows, their threatening storm and deep, 
And above and bevond the foot-hills of the 


ineffable tranquility 
transient hour, there awaits him ever for his evening rest the bosom 


of the ever 


asiing nilis. 











~ DO YOU KNOW THIS? 


h 

re [Answers to these questions will appear in THe SPECTATOR Of 

oes January 3rd.]| 

> Politics and History. 

Set Who said ? 

ted (a) “The lamps are going out all over Europe.” 

he (b) “A peerage or Westminster Abbey.” 

ies (c) “Bishops have produced more mischief in this world than any 
class of officials that has ever been invented.” 

heiz (d) “The English are always inclined to side with a weak party 

and which is in the wrong rather than with a strong party which 

m- is in the right.” 

the (ec) “What is true in morals is true in statesmanship.” 

ters (f) “You shall not crucify mankind on a cross of gold.” 

and Prose. 

aad Where do the following passages occur? 

“. (a) “When one is married and a man of genius one must take the 

ike 


consequences.” 


es (b) “Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains.” 
ugh (c) “Never imagine yourself not to be otherwise than what it might 
~~ occur to others, that what you were or might have been, was 
7” not otherwise than you had been, would have occurred to 
en them to be otherwise.” ; 
ed, (d) “ The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 
me (e) “To what base uses we may return ! ” 
— (f) “The Puritans hated bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
ae the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators.” 
j 
jar. Poetry. 
wn Who wrote? 
ide (a) “We mortal millions live alone.” . 
the (b) “ Laugh at a fall and baffled get up and begin again.” 
cen (c) “God that is our home.” 
ce, (d) “ Better to err with Pope than shine with Pye.” 
ds, (e) “Only a sweet and virtuous soul 
er- Like seasoned timber never gives.” 
son (f) “We are betrayed by what is false within.” 
“he Titles. 
uty Who were the authors of ? 
He (a) Les Yeux d’Elsa. 
ol (b) The Consolation of Philosophy. 
ok (c) Amelia. 
une (d) Kleiner Mann, was nun? 
he (e) Antigone. 
_ (f) I Promessi Sposi. 
re Painting. 
ng (a) Who painted Guernica ? 
en, (b) Who painted a king’s son after execution ? 
Jer (c) Who was the exponent of pointillisme ? 
he (d) What Renaissance painter and sculptor wrote famous sonnets ? 
nd, (ec) Who painted the Tripps ? 
he (f) Whar painter is said to have painted an O as a proof of his 
he powers ? 
Music. 
ad, (a) Who wrote Coppéilia ? 
m- (b) What famous nineteenth-century composer put many of 
in Goethe’s lyrics to music ? 
n= (c) To what composer in his last illness did the London Phil- 
zi€ harmonic Society send £1001? 
en, (d) Who wrote North Country Sketches? 


uy (e) What conductor recently postponed visits abroad as a political 
at protest ? 

ild (f) Who put Tasso’s poetry to music ? 

ho Plays. 

Who wrote ? 

(a) The Young Idea. 

fa (b) Huis Clos. 

(c) Six Characters in Search of an Author, 
(d) Johnson over Jordan. 
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(e) The Lady from the Sea, 
(f) The Skin Game, 
Films. 
Who were the directors of ? 
(a) Blackmail. 
(b) Drifters. 
(c) The Magnificent Ambersons, 
(d) Alexander Nevski. 
(e) Brief Encounter. 
(f) Zéro de Conduite, 
Geography. 
Where are ? 
(a) Ormuz. 
(b) The Bata’an Peninsula. 
{c) The Culebra Cut. 
(d) King Edward VII Land, 
(e) Llanfairpwllgwyngyll. 
(f) Rabaul. 


Recent Events. 
What were the dates of ? 
(a) The Munich Agreement. 
(b) The beginning of the General Strike, 
(c) The attack on Pearl Harbour. 
(d) The Abdication of Edward VIII, 
(e) The Fall of Singapore. 
(f) The Atlantic Charter. 
Burials. 
Where are the following people buried ? 
(a) Byron. 
(b) John Bunyan. 
(c) Jane Austen. 
(d) D. H. Lawrence, 
(e) Mrs. Browning. 
(f) Florence Nightingale, 
Famous Figures 
Who are or were the following? 
(a) Sir Andrew Freeport, 
(b) Lobengula. 
(c) Dorothy Osborne, 
(d) Calliope. 
(e) Francis Barber. 
(f) The Sea Green Incorruptible, 
Famous Events. 
What were the following ? 
(a) The Pilgrimage of Grace, 
(b) The Defenestration of Prague, 
(c) The Boston Tea-party, 
(d) The Sicilian Vespers, 
(e) The Black Death, 
(f) Peterloo. 


Sports. 
With what sports or games do you connect the following terms } 
(a) Waiting on. 
(b) Ryepeck. 
(c) Gralloch. 
(d) Strike. 
(e) Jigger. 
(f) Dedans. 
Bird and Beast 
To whom did the following belong? 
(a) Falla. 
(b) Copenhagen. 
(c) Barbary. 
(d) Grip. 
(e) Rosinante. 
(f) Cap’n Flint, 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN the snow speckles the holly hedge and the feet of the 
blackbirds leave Y-shaped traces upon the paths, it is an 
agreeable thing to spread large books upon the table and to set off 
upon the hunt for words. It is a pursuit which, like that of the 
caribou, requires for its full enjoyment much heavy equipment. 
One needs the thirteen stout volumes of the Oxford English 
Dictionary, the twenty-four volumes of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the Cambridge Ancient and Modern Histories, the large 
Liddell and Scott, the whole of the Loeb library, the full-size Smith 
and Larousse, and as many concordances as one can find. Few 
indeed are the private libraries which can today supply such lavish 
works of reference. Yet if one cannot always- bring the quarry to 
bay in front of one’s own log fire, one can at least discover its spoor 
and run it to earth later in the cold calm reading-room of the London 
Library. I derive a curious pleasure from dictionaries of classical 
geography, and it amuses me to trace backwards the origins and 
associations of some small place in Greece or Italy, the name of 
which swims suddenly into the news. I had great fun during the 
campaign in Tunisia in following the Mejerda right back to Silius 
Italicus ; Anzio (“ O diva gratum . . .”) was a stroke of fortune ; and 
when General Juin’s forces occupied the fields around Venafro I 
could not resist quoting the concluding chords of the Regulus ode. I 
am aware, of course, that few people share my passion for these 
associations, nor do I often venture to record the results of my hunting 
in these Marginal Comments. The Editor of The Spectator, being 
a Cambridge man, does not care overmuch for classical allusions ; 
he wil] pass a Latin quotation now and then, but a Greek quotation 
earns his displeasure. And my readers, I fear, conclude (and not 
incorrectly) that I am showing off. 
* o * * 

Yer if, on a snow-bound afternoon, one pulls out Mr. Bartlett’s 
Complete Concordance of Shakespeare one immediately enters a 
territory which teams with game. There are many different animals 
to chase. One can pursue some of Shakespeare’s strange spellings, 
such as “ abhominable ” or “ Cate-log.” One can round up the words 
he used most frequently and observe his curious avoidance of certain 
themes. His marked restraint in the use of religious or theological 
terms may, of course, have been due to an uncharacteristic strain of 
caution. Yet it is curious that the word “ God,” except as an exclama- 
tion, occurs less frequently than the word “Jove”; that his em- 
ployment of the word “heaven” is pagan rather than doctrinal ; 
and that the word “eternity” occurs more rarely in Shakespeare 
than in Shelley. One observes, moreover, as one turns the pages 
that he had a constant predilection for certain specific words. On 
the one hand, we have words Ike “enemy,” “death,” “ blood,” 
“valour” and “ honour” occurring on almost every page. On the 
other hand we find that his favourite word was “love ” and that in 
all plays and poems the words “gentle,” “sweet,” “ pity,” 
“tender,” “friend” and “dear” constantly recur. The word 
“dimpled ” again is repeated more frequently than one would have 
expected ; and the psycho-analyst might contend that his excessive 
references to deer disclose a guilt-complex arising from the Charlecote 
Curious also is his passion for the word “ enough,” his 
“rich” as in “ rich wisdom,” and his pre- 
ference for the numeral twenty. And I wonder whether Sigismund 
Freud ever noticed that Shakespeare uses the word “father” far 
more frequently than he uses the word “mother.” All these are 


stimulating objects of pursuit. 
* * * * 


his 


incident. 
employment of the epithet 


It is interesting also to discover and to follow up those of Shake- 
speare’s expressions wh'ch have an unexpected tinge of modernity. 
Unlike Spenser, he did not care for archaisms ; the word “ clepe” 
occurs only once, and “eke” and “eftsoons” are rare indeed. On 
the other hand. we find “ topsy-turvy,” “ Flibbertigibbet,” “ tittle- 
tattle” and “blinking idiot.” The expression “I guess” is used 
in the American sense and the epithet “homely” is employed to 
signify both simple and ill-favoured. It may have been these slight 
coincidences which emboldened Mr. H. L. Mencken to state, in his 
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invaluable work upon “ The American Language,” that “ the American 
of today is much more honestly English, in any sense that Shakespear 
would have understood, than the so-called standard English af 
Eng'and.” Here in itself is 2 whole field of research. It would f 
interesting, for instance, te explore the origins of the familix 
American word “ chore,” which in the form of “ charwoman ” occyr; 
as early as 1596, but which does not figure in any of Shakespeare; 
writings. An even more rewarding chase is that of the words which, 
since Shakespeare’s day, have changed their meaning. “I am afraid” 
we read in Twelfth Night, “ this great lubber, the world, will prove 
a cockney.” What on earth did Shakespeare mean by that? The 
word “ cockney ” was originally used to describe the small mis-shapen 
eggs which hens, ¢specially in these times of austerity, occasionally 
mislay. From that it was applied to boys who displayed effemina 
characteristics. The country folk thereafter used the word to deride 
those whom they regarded as the soft and pampered denizens of the 
great towns ; and finally it was transferred to the citizens of London, 
born within the sound of Bow Bells. “Conceited” is another word 
which was used by Shakespeare to mean something different from 
its present significance. “Cloud-kissing Ilion,’ we read in Liucrece, 
“which the conceited painter drew so proud.” The association 
clearly is with the Elizabethan term “conceit” and the meaning js 
“ ingenious.” 

+ 


nothing more than 
7 * 


How rarely does Shakespeare use exclusively rural expressions 
such as “dibble” or “the mower’s swath ”! It is curious also to 
realise that, although he often mentions spring, summer and winter, 
the word “autumn” occurs seven times only in the plays. The 
word “connive” is used only once, the word “ beer,” which figures 
so frequently in our own discourse, occurs four times only, the word 
“century ” only twice. In truth, it is a pleasant pastime to follow 
up on winter evenings some of Shakespeare’s forgotten words:— 
“allicholy,” “mobled,” “dern,” “ busse,” “doxy,” “ asinego,” or 
“womby.” It is helpful to discover that he used the word “ caddice” 
for may-fly, “ gastness ” for the expression of terror, “ brabbles ” for 
quarrels, or “crants” for garland. He could speak of “ giglet for- 
tune” using the word much as the French say gigolo today. The 
word “ eyas” is a corruption of “ nyas ” and derives from the French 
term “ niats” as applied to an untrained hawk. “ This is no world,” 
we read in the first part of Henry IV, “to play with mammets.” Here 
indeed is a quarry worth pursuing. For “mammet” is a variant 
for “ maumet” and derives from the Old French word “ mahumet.” 
In mediaeval times there was a notion, mistaken it is true, that the 
Prophet Mahomet had proclaimed himself a God. The word was 
thus used originally to designate a false god or an idol. “ Moloc” 
writes Skelton, “that mawmett, there darre no man _ withsay.” 
Thereafter the word was used by fervent protestants to deride the 
images of the Catholic Church; and fimally it was employed for 
any form of doll, puppet or guy. And to those who enjoy these forms 
of hunting I recommend tracking the origins and transmutations of 
“fusty,” “ingle” and “ fadge.” 

* * * * 


re > 


‘ 


I had always supposed, until I read through Bartlett’s concordance, 
that Shakespeare shared with Milton a delight in lovely place-names. 
Yet, in fact, he is comparatively sparing of this decorative device. 
“Where America,” we read in the Comedy of Errors, “ the Indies ?” 
That is the only mention in Shakespeare of that novel name. It 
was Martin Waldseemiller who first used the name in his Cosmo- 
graphia Introductio of 1507. “ Americi terra,” he wrote, “ sive 
Americam dicenda.” But was it really the Florentine Amerigo, son 
of Nastagio Vespucci, who first discovered the continent ? Or was 
it Cabot ? There is every reason to believe that Vespucci was an 
untruthful man. It is sad to think that the name of a whole continent 
may be founded upon a lie. Yet it is comforting, when the snow 
speckles the holly hedge, to close the door and to spread large books 
upon the table. And to chase strange words along the labyrinths 
of the past. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 
Pacific 1860. By Noel Coward. (Drury Lane.) 
SamMoLo, where the action of this musical romiasce takes place, differs 
from most theatrical islands in having a latitude and a longitude. 
These are given in the programme together with such faits divers as 
its length (108 miles), its width (70 miles) and the disturbing fact that 
“the Northern Coast—approximately from the mouth of the Yekki- 
bolo River to the mouth of the Belo-bolo River—is entirely unpro- 
tected.” Not Prospero, not Long John Silver, not even the Admir- 
able Crichton got as near as this to a place in Whitaker’s Almanack. 
Somolo is a real island. 

This makes it clear that the piece could not have been called 
Caribbean 1860, but has, as far as I can see, no other bearing on it. 
Mr. Coward is not, here, concerned with reality. His plain but 
highly varnished tale is of a famous singer who visits Samolo, falls 
in love with a young Englishman, goes away to do some more singing, 
and then, drawn by romance, comes back again a year later for the 
happy ending. It is a pleasant entertainment, out of the same stable, 
but not in the same class, as Bitter Sweet. The music is agreeable 
without being haunting, the production is flawless and the dresses are 
extremely handsome. All the cast do well, but it is Miss Mary Martin 
whose quizzically romantic approach to the heroine's part enthuses 
warmth and vitality into the somewhat stereotyped activities of her 
fellow puppets on Samolo ; she is throughout extremely well sup- 
ported by Mr. Graham Payn as the hero. Mrs. Calthrop’s décor, 
beautifully lit, is a masterpiece of design and execution. In short, 
the manner of this production is beyond praise ; the matter 1s less 


notable PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“Great Expectations."” (Gaumont, Haymarket and Marble Arch 
Pavilion.) 
Two main problems face the film-maker when he begins to transfer 
Dickens to the screen. The first problem is that of selection ; 
somehow, without losing the feel and spirit of the book, a whole 
mass of incident, of sub-plot, must be jettisoned—and with it a 
number of the characters, too—in order to shape the finished film 
into something not too long and indigestible. The second problem 
is correct casting. The people of Dickens are so real and living, 
and they leave so vivid a visual impression on the reader, that one 
mistake in the choice of actor or actress may set the audience 
against you. Much of the success of David Copperfield as a film 
was due to the fine casting of W. C. Fields as Micawber and of 
Edna May Oliver as Betsy Trotwood ; in a sense they carried the film. 

In Great Expectations Ronald Neame and David Lean have suc- 
cessfully solved both problems. A good deal has been lost—for 
instance, the incident at the lime-kiln with Old Orlick—and there 
is no Wopsle. But the omissions do not make themselves felt, 
chiefly because the translation of the main story to the screen has 
been carried out with an almost miraculous understanding of the 
author’s intention. It is remarkable, by the way, how well Dickens’ 
dialocue comes across—and it is given verbatim throughout, with 
no tiresome alterations or concessions to “ box-office” or “ taste.” 
The only exception is a not very happily-contrived ending. It is 
perhaps questionable whether the frequent use of Pip’s voice as 
commentator is really necessary. At times it seems redundant, in 
view of the vigour of the visuals. At times, too, David Lean’s desire 
to depict what Dickens wrote has impelled him to engage on a too 
literal translation. In the opening scenes on the marshes, for instance, 
which are superb, there is one unfortunate sequence when Pip runs 
through the morning mist with the pie and the brandy for Magwitch. 
This is what Dickens wrote: 

“The gates and dykes and banks came bursting at me through 
the mist, as if they cried as plainly as could be, ‘A boy with 
somebody-else’s pork pie! Stop him!’ The cattle came upon 
me with like suddenness, staring out of their eyes, and steaming 
out of their nostrils, ‘ Holloa, young thief! ’” 

—and more in the same vein. Lean has followed these stage direc- 
tion to the letter, and has attached human voices to gates and cattle. 
But what Dickens wrote is essentially subjective. Pip describes it 
himself. To show it objectively to an audience is merely to upset 
the balance of the sequence. The visuals here are splendid, but 
the use of the pathetic fallacy destroys the sense of fear which is 
the key to the whole episode on the marshes. This criticism is 


perhaps worth making, for the film as a whole is so good that it 
deserves to be taken seriously, and therefore judged seriously. 
For the rest, there is nothing but praise. The settings are magni- 
ficent and convincing. The burning of Miss Havisham, the running 
down of the boats by the paddle-steamer, the London street scenes, 
all these are better than one could have imagined possible. As for 
problem number two, the casting is impeccable. Martita Hunt gives 
a really great performance as Miss Havisham ; Alec Guiness almost 
steals the picture as Pocket; Bernard Miles is a fine Gargery ; 
Francis Sullivan is Jaggers to the life ; and amongst all the others 
one must mention two minutes of pure joy supplied by O. B. Clarence 
as the Aged P. Pip and Estella as children are played by Anthony 
Wager and Jean Simmons with a naturalness which has real beauty. 
John Mills and Valerie Hobson take over the parts as grown-ups, 
and both of them provide a genuine sense of continuity—so often 
lacking in these circumstances. It is to be hoped that David Lean 
will give us some more Dickens, for in Great Expectations he has 
proved himself uniquely qualified for the job. As a suggestion—what 
about Our Mutual Friend? Basit WRIGHT. 
MUSIC 


“WHEN it’s not La Bohéme it’s probably La Tosca” seems to be 
a fairly safe bet on operatic productions in London. There were 
two new Toscas last week—at the Cambridge Theatre on the Tuesday 
and at Sadler’s Wells on the Wednesday—but on the Wednesday 
I preferred a rival at the Maida Vale Studios and heard, though I 
did not see, Die Walkiire. There was some really remarkable singing 
in both, by Italians in Puccini and Germans in Wagner (though the 
English Valkyries made as fine a battery as any I have heard). 
Mariano Stabile produced the Cambridge Theatre Tosca and also 
sang Scarpia, handicapped by a bad cold, but excellently villainous 
and with that unfailing dramatic vitality and instinct for inflection 
of voice and nuance of gesture which marks the first-class opera 
singer. Marguerita Grandi looked the part of the diva to perfection, 
especially in the second act, where she might have been modelled 
on Bianchi’s miniature of La Pasta in the role of Norma. She was 
better in the tragic scenes of the second act than in the lyrical of 
the first ; and her stage sense, generally excellent, seemed to desert 
her at times—notably before the murder of Scarpia, when she was 
both wooden and conventionally melodramatic. Antonio Salvarezza 
made the mistake—aggravated by the smallness of the theatre—of 
singing his first aria, Recondita harmonia, at the top of his voice. 
A beautiful voice it is, brazen rather than golden, with a real legato, 
each note of the phrase really bound to the next ; and this made the 
frequently faulty intonation doubly disappointing. It improved as 
the evening went on, but was by no means so sure even in the last 
act. If that serious flaw can be removed, Signor Salvarezza should 
become a really great tenor. 

I have never enjoyed Walkiire so much as in the Maida Vale 
Studio—a tribute, certainly, to the music, but perhaps a reflection 
on Wagner’s ideal of the Gesamtkunstwerk. I was more at ease 
looking at my score than peering through the mists, and collarless 
Siegmunds and Wotans and Sieglinde with her coat draped round 
her shoulders worried me not fn the slightest. The B.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra were given full rein by Sir Thomas Beecham, and played 
magnificently, occasionally drowning the singers in the studio, but 
not, owing to the arrangement of microphones, “on the air,” so I 
am told. Max Lorenz and Hilde Konetzni were a very well-balanced 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, and built up the climax at the end of 
Act 1 beautifully. Irma Bjoerck’s voice seemed occasionally rather 
too light for Briinnhilde, but both she and Herr Lorenz excelled 
in their scene in the second act. For sheer musicianship and beauty 
of tone Andreas Boehm’s Wotan was the most impressive perform- 
ance of all. His voice is possibly rather light for the part, but his 
phrasing and diction, the restraint and balance of his interpretation, 
easily made up for that. Fricka is a thankless and unsympathetic 
role, but I have never been so held, or so convinced, by her lecture 
on marriage as I was by Gertrud Wettergren’s performance—out- 
raged dignity and self-conscious rectitude personified and expressed 
with wonderful rhetorical power. The Valkyries, as I have already 
said, provided a more than worthy English contribution to the 
performance. 

The new production of Swan Lake at Covent Garden was remark- 
able only for the superlative dancing of Margot Fonteyn in the 
role of Odette—an exceptionally beautiful and finished performance 
for that magnificent dancer. MAartTIN CoorerR 
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ART 


Many Londoners will recall the exhibition of primitive art which 
was organised last year by the Berkeley Galleries. I missed it myself, 
and was therefore especially interested to visit a second, and more 
important, exhibition which is now on view at the same address. I 
am not qualified to interpret the ethnological aspects of this remark- 
able collection, but I found many of the exhibits, judged merely 
oa their formal qualities, of the highest interest. ‘The first objectives 
of art were magical, and the impetus given to the design of the 
masks and totem poles, figures and fetishes of primitive peoples 
by their communal ritualistic and ceremonial purposes has often 
released a power and vitality which have been suppressed in more 
complex civilisations by the exercise of the intellect. Which, of 
course, has now been recognised for at least half a century, since 
Picasso, Modigliani, Klee and the rest first attempted to tap some 
of that power for more sophisticated ends. Most of the objects at 
the Berkeley Galleries come from Africa and the South Seas. Jt 
seemed to me that, amongst many others, the rwo-faced mask from 
the Camaroons (No. 34), a couple of the carved seats, the figure 
of a woman from the Sudan (No. 14), some of the totem poles 
and the large ancestral figure from the Easter Islands were par- 
ticularly noteworthy. The Javanese articulated cut-outs for shadow 
plays, twopenny coloured on one side for the male members of 
the audience and penny plain on the other for the ladies, were 
something quite new to me. 

These native qualities of primitive art are entirely lacking in the 
first exhibition of Jamaican painting, which is to be seen at Messrs. 
Foyle’s art gallery. That these pictures are firmly in the Western 
convention, however, is due not to slavish imitation, but to the 
general permeation of the West Indies with European and American 
culture, for the artists represented are not only self-taught but are 
unable, in many cases, to read or write. It is to be expected that 
the next stage, before a more complex and genuinely native art 
arises, will mirror the worst aspects of academic traditionalism. 
Huie and Palmer seem to be the most accomplished painters, but 
I found the most interesting the genuinely naive Dunckley, whose 
work is akin, in some respects, to that of Blake and his school. 

At the Leger Galleries canvases by Guignebert and Lagrange 
may be seen by those who were unable or unwilling to make the 
pilgrimage to St. John’s Wood, where they were previously on view 
at the Anglo-French Art Centre. Both these painters are associated 
with the tapestry revival so largely engineered by Lurcat—some of 
the pictures on show have been translated into the other medium— 
and the influence of Lurcat may be noted in some of the paintings 
bv Lagrange. For the most part, however, his restrained and subtle 
still-lifes of kitchenware are quite individual, and all his work is 
carefully composed and constructed. The symbolic cock, which is 
so much in evidence in all French painting of the last few years, 
appears in Guignebert’s work, among the flayed heads and convulsed 
portraits. Personally, I find myself congenitally incapable of 
appreciating these regurgitations of Van Gogh, Picasso and Soutine. 

A third exhibition of comparative interest was that of Roop and 
Mary Krishna’s drawings and paintings at India House, in the 
Aldwych. Roop’s work appears to me like that of an Indian trying 
to paint in the European manner; Mary’s like that of a European 
trying to paint in the Indian manner. She has a natural fluency and 
facility, however, that are appealing, and though the large oils are 
pure pastiche of blue-period Picasso, some of her line drawings 
of animals and some of her drawings of puppets have great rhythmic 
charm. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


THE BACKS 


Green silver leaves, a splash of gold, 

And then the river, still and old, 

Yer always moving 

Slowly beneath the bridges. 

Gtey lichen dips into the water, 

While willows trail their fingers 

Mour by hour. 

Eyes that are tired of city dust and squalor, 

Find solace in this ageless magic scene ; 

They see each lilting tower beyond the fair green spaces, 

And sunlight slanting on the lemon stone. 

Ears, so long deadened by that tearing clatter, 

Suddenly hear a chime strike on the air 

Notes of new music, echoing in the silence, 

And Peace stands on the bank, with lilacs in her hair. 
EVELYN VERSCHOYLE. 





ON THE AIR 


AFTER listening to several sessions of Vic Oliver Introduces, 1 gijj 
think that the idea behind these programmes is a good one. (I am 
assuming that the idea is not merely the exploitation of Vic Oliver.) 
There are, I am convinced, valuable possibilities in the combination 
of good music and low comedy in the same programme. I haye 
never been able to see why a carefully-chosen piece of serioys 
music should not be sandwiched between, say, the Western Brothers 
and Mrs. Feather ; all three would gain by the juxtaposition. Buy 
both music and comedy must be first-rate of their kind, and it js 
here that the Vic Oliver programme fails to satisfy. The music 
is not quite good enough ; the comedy has worn rather threadbare, 
One tires of hearing more or less eminent actors and actresses 
(always fulsomely introduced) making the same unvarying cracks 
about Vic Oliver ; while the studio 2udience (a pet aversion of mine) 
is a particularly noisy and unpleasant one. Vic Oliver himself is q 
comedian of whom I think highly; but to ask any man to carry 
the burden of such a programme as this for months on end js 
asking too much, and it is no discredit to Mr. Oliver if the strain 
has proved too much for him. I hope that the basic idea may 
continue to be represented in the programmes, but in a different 
and improved form. 
* * - * 

An unfortunate bit of programme-planning on Monday evening 
made it necessary for listeners to choose between Love’s Labour’s 
Lost and the W. J. Turner memorial programme. For better or 
for worse, I chose the Shakespeare, and was rewarded by an 
admirably competent performance, with Noel Iliff as producer, to 
which distinction was given by the incidental music of Gerald Finzi, 
I knew Mr. Finzi previously only through his settings of Shake- 
speare’s songs ; he seems to have a specialised faculty for realising 
in music the Shakespearian atmosphere. Among the players, Paul 
Schofield as Berowne and Ernest Milton as Armado seemed to me 
to carry off the chief honours. The play was severely cut to get 
it into ninety minutes of programme time. Surely two hours would 
not have been too much to devote to a play so rarely performed. 
even if it does exhibit the dramatist in his immaturity. 

* a * * 

Outstanding among the talks of the week was Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis’s on Towns Fit to Live In after the 9 p.m. news on 
Sunday. In common with many people, I have some misgivings 
about the fashionable craze for planning, but Mr. Williams-Ellis is 
an enthusiast, and he succeeded in getting a good deal of his enthu- 
siasm past the microphone. That is a notable achievement. As the 
recently-appointed chairman of the Stevenage development commis- 
sion he was obviously out to “ sell ” the idea of new towns planned 
down to the last detail, and very well he did it. His enthusiasm for 
what he called the “ co-operative adventure ” of planning and build- 
ing a town in which the residents could feel “ warmly and humanly 
at home” was so infectious that I can imagine some of the more 
recalcitrant opponents of the greater Stevenage softening a little and 
perhaps grudgingly admitting that there might be something in the 
idea after all. 

* 7 * 

Another excellent talk was that of Lady Violet Bonham Carter, 
I Knew Sir Edward Grey. A pleasant voite and good microphone 
manner were combined with personal knowledge to make a deeply 
interesting analysis of an attractive personality. High among the 
talkers, too, I would place Sir Stafford Cripps for his explanation of 
the new clothing-coupon arrangements. It was intimate, persuasive, 
eminently reasonable—a striking and skilful demonstration of how to 
speak into the microphone. 

* * — 7 

Forsaking for the nonce their favourite milieu, the ballet, Caryl 
Brahms and S. J. Simon made an excursion to the Portobello Road, 
E., and brought back for our entertainment a mid-nineteenth-century 
comedy called Shorty andi Goliath. It was little more than a drama- 
tised anecdote, with a touch of fantasy about it, but it was effective 
and amusing. Charles Leno did a good job as the narrator, and the 
other parts were played by the members of the protean body, the 
B.B.C. Repertory Company, with their usual all-embracing com- 
petence. L. C. Lioyp. 

[This feature consists of the best contrjbuted review of the radio 
programme (not the Third programme only) of the past week. 
Entries for next week’s column must reach THE SPECTATOR office 
not later than the first post on Tuesday, December y1st. Length 
approximately 7oo words. Envelopes must be marked “ Radio.”] 
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LETTERS TO 


CRISIS IN INDIA 


Sir.—Having lately come from India, I find the attempt at clarification 
in the article Crisis in India in your issue of December 13th misleading. 
B and C are the Moslem majority sections in the Cabinet Mission’s plan ; 
they cover a smal! part of the map. The A section is the bulk of India ; 
Bombay, Delhi Simla and the Himalayas eastwards to Bengal cannot be 
called “ Southern India.” On May 25th the Mission declared that it was 
not open to cither party to accept the long-term plan but not the short, 
and bluntly said that the interpretation put by the Congress on the 
Statement of May 16th “to the effect that the provinces can in the 
first instance make the choice whether cr not to belong to the section in 
which they are placed does not accord with the Delegation’s intentions.” 
On June 6th the Muslim League accepted both short- and long-term 
As the Congress continued to lay down its cwn conditions, the 
Viceroy on June 16th nominated a coalition interim Government (the 
short-term plan) of five Muslim Leaguers, five Congress caste Hindus, 
ene Gengressman from the depressed classes, a Parsi and an Indian 
Christian. On June 25th the Muslim League accepted this. On the 
same day the Congress refused to join the interim Government, but 
offered to proceed with the elections for the Constituent Assembly while 
maintaining its own interpretation of the Mission’s plan both in regard 
to provincial sections and the sovereign nature of the Assembly, which it 
contends has the right to disregard the plan altogether. 

The Mission and the Viceroy, in a joint statement announcing the 
nominations for the Coalition on June 16th, had said: “In the event 
of the two major parties, or either of them, proving unwilling to join in 
the setting up of a Coalition Government cn the above lines, it is the 
intention of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation ‘of an interim 
Government which will be as representative as possible of those willing 
to accept the Statement of May 16th” In a letter to Mr. Jinnah, the 
Viceroy gave an assurance “on behalf of the Cabinet Delegation” as well 
as himself, that they would “go ahead with the plan” if either party 

s-oted. The Mission’s course for the situation which arose on June 
had thus been pledged. Instead of following it, they ate their 
words and announced that they would not now form an interim Govern- 
ment, but would put in a caretaker Government of officials. This it 
was—not the parity issue ; the League had accepted the Viceroy's list— 
which Moslems regarded as betrayal, and this it was that caused them 
to renounce all official honours, proclaim a policy of direct action and 
withdraw their acceptance of the plan. When they had thus been 
jockeyed out, the Viceroy invited Pandit Nehru to form a Government 
entirely of the latter's choice, and the Pandit assumed the over-all 
direction of affairs. By October these charges forced the League to join 
the Government not as coalitionists but as combatants. The Govern- 
ment now consists of two warring factions, neither willing to resign ; 
each trying to force the other out. After its quarrel with the Mission, 
the League participated in the elections for the Constituent Assembly. 
Later, all that Mr. Jinnah asked was that its meeting should be post- 
poned till there is agreement as to its basis—Yours, &c., 

Savile Club, W.xr. ARTHUR Moore. 
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HIROSHIMA 


Siz—In common with many people, I feel an uneasiness at the back 
of my mind as to the moral validity of the use of the atomic bomb 
Mr. Fleming’s article in your issue of December 13th did nothing to 
dispel uneasiness. While fully agreeing that survivors from a 
concentration camp could probably provide evidence of greater suffering 
and cruelty than was the experience of the people of Hiroshima, I 
help feeling that this is but the old story of two blacks not 
1 white. Most of Mr. Fieming’s arguments, though intrinsically 
sound, seem to me to be quite irrelevant, and surely it is pure specious- 
claim that, because the attack on Hiroshima was not repeated, 


this 


cannc 


7) no 


ness to 

it was thus, by comparison, merciful. I have no doubt that, had it 
been necessary, more atomic bombs would have been dropped. Mr. 
Fleming admits that he may have got his values wrong; I think he 
ha The fact must be faced that we, the Allies, performed a _ bad 
uct; whether it was the worst in history is of little importance. A bad 


act is a bad act, and it is not justified or made any better because some 
other act was worse. It is a healthy sign in an age so lacking in 
standards as barely to merit the term civilised, that people should be 
so deeply concerned with the moral implications of an act of war. 
Let us hope that this concern may also be extended to things no less 
important but which lack the dramatic and physical threat of the atomic 
bomb.—Yours faithfully, JOANNA ST. JOHNSTON. 

West House, Durham. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—If Peter Fleming will use the Nuremberg yardstick in his attempt 
to find the criminal who committed the crime at Hiroshima, he will 
probably be on the road to finding the truth of this dreadful matter. 
Category 7 of Count 3, in the indictment against the Nazi war leaders 
was, “The wanton destruction of inhabited localities without military 
justification.” On October oth, 1946, Admiral Lord Mountbatten 
lectured on “The strategy of the S.E. Asia campaign” at the Royal 
United Services Institution, and a Times report (10/10/46) quotes him 
as follows: “ Apart from the atom bomb, he added, the Japanese were 
beaten on land, on sea, and in the air. They were unable to maintain 
any amenities or public utilities. If the war had lasted another year 
without a shot being fired they would have brought themselves to an 
end anyway.” If this analysis by the Supreme Commander in S.E. Asia 
is correct, there appears to be a prima facie case of Allied war guilt. It 
should be noted that no one at Nuremberg received the capital sentence 
unless found guilty of crimes in categories 3 and 4. And is not Peter 
Fleming putting the cart before the horse when he says, “ When the 
Germans bombed us, and when we in turn bombed them”? According 
to A Diagrammatic Representation of Certain Phases of the War, issued 
by H.M. Stationery Office for the Office of the Cabinét and Chief of 
Staffs Committee, in May, 1940, we dropped 400 tons of bombs on 
Germany ; in June and July we dropped 1,200 tons each month. The 
first bombs dropped by the Germans on Great Britain are shown for 
July, 1940, and the amount was 400 tons. In other words we had dropped 
1,600 tons of bombs on Germany before the Luftwaffe retaliated —Yours 
truly, A. FAWCETT. 
117 Ferndale Road, Swindon, Wilts. 


273 


Str—As Mr. Peter Fleming’s article is certain to be gibbeted by so- 
called “ humanitarians,” may a humble (if in some ways heterodox) priest 
be allowed to commend it? To my mind it was stark commonsense 
throughout, and I thank Mr. Fleming warmly for having written it, and 
you, Sir, for having published it. Except in the eyes of fools (and some 
financiers) war is admittedly a loathsome evil; but, when it is forced 
upon us by aggressor nations, it is obviously our duty to out-manceuvre 
the foe at all costs. “ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” Personally, indeed, I regret that we did not solve the atomic 
problem long before the Germans invented their devilish flying-bombs. 
Had we been able to deal with Essen as we dealt with Hiroshima, we 
should speedily have brought the Western barbarians to their knees, 
and thus have curtailed those long-drawn-out years of agony and horror.— 
Yours faithfully, G. F. POLLARD. 
4 Clifton Grove, Torquay. 


MR. NICOLSON AND GREECE 


S1r,—To one of Mr. Nicolson’s admirers who saw the Greek events of 
1944-46 within the country his article on John Sophianopoulos and the 
Greek imbroglio (Spectator, December 13) was a disappointment. It 
represents the dutious and self-seeking Sophianopoulos in a strangely 
flattering light; and as well as “showing how ineradicable, apparently, 
are the romantic notions of the Greek extreme Left implanted in people’s 
minds by the prejudiced reporting of the revolution of December ’44, 
it contains inexactitudes of fact. It is inexact to say that Mr. Sophiano- 
poulos (Foreign Minister in the Plastiras Administration in the early 
part of ’45, and one of the negotiators of the Varkiza Agreement) resigned 
because the Government did not carry out the Varkiza pledges. The 
Minister went to San Francisco to represent Greece, and there he adopted 
so peculiar and independent a line, notably on the Argentine question, 
as to make it impossible for him, on his return home, to be tolerated 
in office. It is inexact to speak of the Centre Left-wing parties as having 
boycotted the elections of last spring. The elections were boycotted by 
the Communists. The present Chamber represents about 70 per cent. 
of the electorate. “The Chamber then elected is not representative of 
the Greek people. This appears to me the central point of the v-hole 
argument,” says Mr. Nicolson. But his premise is wrong. Mr. Nicolson 
suggests that, while the Government did not, EAM did carry out the 
Varkiza Agreement. Nothing of the sort!—as is proved by the discovery 
in the last 18 months of enormous hoards of arms which, under the 
Agreement, should have been surrendered. Mr. Nicolson over-simplifies. 
His sentence on the amnesty question could not have been written by 
one aware of the realities of the events of two years ago.—Yours, &c., 
Home Close, Boughton, Northampton. RICHARD CAPELL. 


THE FUTURE OF THE G.P. 


Sir,—I think your note on The Doctors’ Demonstration puts a false 
emphasis on the points at issue. Neither medicine nor politics are the 


whole of life, but they are very important parts, and if there is a clash 
between them it is the citizen who will suffer. A statesman—as distinct 
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from a politician—would see that they were harmonised and not in con- 
flict. All through the proceedings it has been clear that, while the 
majority of doctors wished for a comprehensive medical service—the 
B.M.A,. has been pressing for one for years—this particular measure 
provoked great hostility among the older practitioners, i.e., those who, 
after all, have had most experience of general practice. Younger doctors, 
and especially those in the Forces, rather favoured the Bill, but are now 
less favourable to the Act. The universities are now giving the further 
training provided by the Government for those doctors who have not had 
a year’s hospital training before joining the Forces, and they find that 
only half expect to go into general practice. The other half are asking 
for special training of some kind. Before the war the ratio of general 
to special practice was about 12 to 1. This shows that of those who 
voted for the Bill practically every doctor who thinks he has a chance of 
escaping general practice is trying to do so, while the rest know that it 
will provide them with a safe job. Is this really—in Mr. Bevan’s 
words—the sort of “health service which the people of this country so 
ardenily desire ”? 

If the general-practitioner service proposed in the Act is one which 1s 
despised or rejected by the majority of practitioners, it will be a calamity 
for the nation, yet the indications are that this is so. The politicians 
may win a Pyrrhic victory, but it would be far wiser to produce a plan 
which would Secure co-operation and provide congenial conditions of 
employment. Labour leaders have fought for this principle for years, 
and it is now recognised as a sine qua non in industry. Why Parliament 
should wish for disgruntled doctors is a mystery I cannot fathom, but 
it has done its best to produce them. I do not think this is what the 
people wanted, for it makes a high standard of personal treatment nearly 
impossible.—Yours faithfully, W. N. LEAK. 

Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire. 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN 


Sir,—Having spent some time studying the Curtis Report of the Care 
of Children, may I beg, through the courtesy of your paper, every man 
and woman on the committee of any type of residential home for children 
to read this report carefully and make sure that, however perfect these 
homes appear on the surface, they are in reality free from the petty 
restrictions which are dealt with therein. As one who has spent a 
number of years working amongst some of these less fortunate children, 
and so can speak with inside knowledge, may I give but two examples 
of what I consider dangerous practices? Paragraph 260 of the Report 
states: “At meals the behaviour was good, but we found far too many 
homes in which the children were expected to eat their meals in silence.” 
This constant demand for silence, alas! often carried far beyond meal- 
times, has, in my opimion, far-reaching effects on the character and 
behaviour of children, often causing a happy, alert child to change 
entirely and to become sullen, dull and given to outbursts of violent 
temper. 

In paragraph 258 we read: “ Both incoming and outgoing letters were 
usually read.” The mental torture which can be inflicted on children 
by this practice is extremely serious, especially in the child 
whose parents are unable for any reason to visit the home, and who 
knows that any letter containing a complaint or suggestion of unhappiness 
will not be allowed to reach them. ‘hus the feeling of isolation from 
home is complete. I am convinced that the entire mental balance of a 
child is often completely upset by either of the examples given, and yet 
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to the outsider they may easily appear es trifizmg points of disciphne, not 

sufficiently serious to require investigation, and it is for this very reasop 

I have chosen them.—Yours faithfully, Mary Barnett, 
7 Marine Park, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


SWEDEN’S NEUTRALITY 


S1r,—I hesitate to differ from Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s opinion on such 
a matter ; but-I question whether he is right in suggesting that Sweden 
has not yet decided to change her policy of neutrality, though accepting 
membership of the United Nations. It is true that in 1920 there was 
much division of opinion in Sweden over whether the country shouid 
apply for membership of the League; but in 1946, as the Foreign 
Minister has emphasised, the position was different in that the Foreign 
Relations Committee was unanimous in favour of application, and both 
Chambers of the Riksdag voted for it. It is true that, at the Firs 
Assembly of the League, Sweden was the prime mover in the reaction 
against a rigorous interpretation of the Sanctions obligations of the 
Covenant. And of course such a reaction may occur presently againg 
the much more rigorous commitment in the Charter. But it is not 
true that Sweden has entered into the obligations of the Charter blindly, 
or reserving a future freedom to be neutral in cases in which the 
Charter prescribes solidarity of action. 

No words could have been plainer than those in which M. Unden, 
as Foreign Minister, put this point io the two Chambers of the Riksdag, 
in explaining the Bill authorising application for membership of the 
United Nations. “In a case of war that leads to a decision of the 
Security Council to impose sanctions, the member States have mw 
right to pursue a policy of neutrality. By entering the organisation 
Sweden thus accepts that consequence of her action.” I have ventured 
to trouble you with this matter because it seemed to me unfair to our 
Swedish friends to imply that they would accept the Charter whilst 
reserving freedom to choose presently whether to accept one of its cardinal 
obligations. And I suggest that Sweden’s acceptance of the principle of 
non-neutrality in face of declared lawless violence was not made 
blindly. That this unequivocal declaration comes from Sweden makes 
it the more significant.—Yours truly, W. ARNOLD-FoRSTER. 

Eagles’ Nest, Zennor, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


LEGAL AID 
Sir,—You have given powerful support to the Criminal Justice Bil] on 
which a resolution was recently passed in the House of Lords, but two 
other measures of legal reform were mentioned in the debate on the 
King’s Speech there on November 13th, namely the Crown Proceedings 
Bill and a Bill to implement the Rushcliffe Report on Legal Aid. Impor- 
tant though a Criminal Justice Bill is, it is surely more important from 
the point of view of “the greatest good of the greatest number” that 
facilities for legal aid (facilities which involve no ) 


“ 


building programme”) 
should be provided for the many decent men and women who at 
present lack them; for members of the legal profession would be the 
first to admit that, in spite of the generous (and often little-known) 
services given by them, the existing facilities are sporadic and inade- 
quate. As any scheme of legal aid will probably depend largely on 
regulations and administrative arrangements which may take a little 
time to establish, this is an additional reason why every effort should 
be made to get what may be termed the enabling Act on the statute- 
book this session.—Yours faithfully, 4 FELIx E. CROWDER. 
9 Parsonage Road, Withington, Manchester, 20. 


“THE SPECTATOR” FOR GERMANY 
S1r,—On a recent visit to Germany of a mission representing the Church 
of England, the Roman Catholic Church, the Church of Scotland and 
the Free Churches, to confer with representatives of the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches in Germany, we discovered a great hunger amongst 
German churchmen for English periodicals which we should like in a 
small way to do what we can to meet. It is now possible for the 
publishers of papers to send them direct to individual German civilians, 
and I would therefore appeal to any of the readers of The Spectator who 
wish to help to relieve this hunger to take out a year’s subscription 10 
your paper on behalf of some individual in Germany. 

Would anyone willing to help in this way send to me a letter expressing 
his readiness to pay an annual subscription to post a copy abroad? I 
will then tell the subscriber the name of a person in Germany to whom 
his gift will be sent and inform you of the names both of the subscriber 
(to whom the account may be sent) and of the name of the recipient in 
Germany Such acts of generosity will be appreciated most warmly 
by those for whom starvation of mind is not the least of their privations. 
—Yours very truly, O. S. TOMKINS. 

World Council of Churches, 

21 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
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Warm classrooms, 
chilly playgrounds, and 
plenty of colds about.:. 





A sensible mother starts their 
day with a miLTon gargle 


he Common Cold 


—a common-sense treatment 


HERE is no known cure for the common 

cold. Complete freedom from colds is 
achieved only when the body’s natural defences 
are capable of dealing with the invading cold 
organisms at all times. 
Reinforcement of these defences is helped by 
Serocalcin, which has given consistently satis- 
factory results in many thousands of cases. It 
does not work every time, but it has proved 
successful more often than not. 


Prevention of colds 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In many 

cases this gives 3 to 4 months immunity from colds. 

Treatment of an existing cold 

Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced in 

the early stages of a cold this often clears up the attack in 3 

or 4 days. Serocalcin is suitable for adults and children, 
The immunising course of 60 Serocalcin tablets 
costs 8/s$d. Treatment pack of 20 tablets—3 /44$d. 

All who suffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods 

Laboratories Ltd., Watford, for descriptive booklet 

** Immunity from Colds’’. 


SEROCALCIN 


Regd. 
FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 














PEOPLE WANT 


MORE CHEESE 


AND 


MILK CHOCOLATE 


N the course of a recent enquiry, Research Services Limited 

asked a thousand people (men, women and children) 
which of five different commodities they would rather have 
more of. These were their answers : 


PEOPLE WANTING MORE PEOPLE WANTING MORE 


eé v1 Sore we 
MILK CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM 
ann DRIED EGGS 
a CHEESE 


These people were a typical | the relative popular demand 
cross-section of the whole | for various milk and dairy 
population—they were a fair | products in June, 1946, when 
sample. Their opinion gave | the enquiry was made. 





Issued for the information of the public by CADBURYS, BOURNVILLE 
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CLOTHES AND THE MAN— 1946 


Today every garment must to remain always well- 
be coaxed into maximum dressed, to save in tailor’s 
durability if you wish to bills far more than the 
remain well-dressed. In this, annual subscription and, 
we can help you. We will because your clothes last 
regularly collect your suits, longer, to save coupons, 


overcoats and costumes for Post coupon today: new 


dust-freeing, stain-removing, 
minor repairs, re-shaping 
and tailor-pressing and re- 
turn them after one week in 


subscribers are now being 
accepted as supply, labour 
and transport conditions 
permit. 


as perfect condition as when 
they first came from your 
tailors. Wherever possible, 


Annual Subscriptions 2 


‘oid ck ‘cal el . WEEKLY Service, 20 Gns.g 
we avoid chemical cleaning FORTNIGHTLY Service, 
and, by regular servicing of uG 


your clothes, we enable you 


ns.3 
MONTHLY Service, 6 Gns. 





—UNIVERSITY TAILORS LTD.— 
London, S.W. 8 (S.3) 
The Care of Clothes by Subscription? 


Please place my name on If previous subscriber tick heres 


your priority file, 


NAME .-.. 








ADDRESS — 
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LEPROSY AND BAD FISH 


Srmr,—In connection with the review in a recent issue of the 
life of Dr. Jonathan Hutchinscn by Sir H. H. Bashford, I think 
some of your readers will be interested to know of an unexpected support 
for the former’s “ obstinate opinion ” that leprosy is caused by badiy-cured 
fish. Fifty years ago I was living in Busoga, separated from Uganda by 
an arm of the great Lake Victoria. At the end of this arm were the 
Ripon Falls—the start of the River Nile on its long journey of some 
2,000 miles to Egypt and the Mediterranean. I built the first little reed 
house overlooking thc falls—hexagonal in shape in order to get every 
view. It was just a small ho'iday house. The Ripon Falls in them- 
selves are not ver: impressive, but the surroundings are very fine. The 
drop is not great, but the volume of water is very considerable. Here 
could be seen any day a number of large fish that were actually able to 
leap up the falls in spite of the we'ght and force of water. The interest- 
ing thing about this fish was (1) the natives did not like it, and said quite 
definitely that it was a cause of“ leprosy” ; and (2) I have never known 
a fish go nad so quickly. I tried teking it Lack to my mission station 
some two or thee hours’ canoe journey. It was bad and uneatable by 
midday. There was no other fish of that part like it—Yours, &c., 
Storrington, Sussex H. W. WEATHERHEAD. 


FRANCO SPAIN AND ITALY 


Sir,—I was surprised at the lack of logic in your note at the foot of 
“Spanish Exile’s” letter in your issue cf December 13th. There is 
surely no comparison between Franco Spain and Italy as candidates 
for admission to U.N.O. Though Italy fought against the Allies, she 
has since given as much practical proof of a “change of heart” as is 
possible, and is generally admitted to have fulfilled the Churchillian 
condition of “working her passage” into U.N.O., whereas Spain is 
still Franco Spain. One cannot blame the anti-Franco Spaniards for 
not having the opportunity, afforded by defeat, which the anti-Mussolini 
Italians have taken ; but admission of Franco Spain to U.N.O. will not 
help their asp‘rations.—Your faithfully, G. W. MaBBorTrt. 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


«JEWS AND THE MODERN WORLD” 


Sir,—In my review of Dr. Parkes’ beok in The Spectator of December 

20:h I said that the Jewish population of Eastern Europe had been reduced 

from about 5,000,000 to about 700,000. I ought to have made it clearer 

than I did that these figures did not include in either case the Jewish 

population of the U.S.S.R.—Yours obediently, LEONARD STEIN. 
4 Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


MILITARY COURTS 


S1r,—Now that conscription is, or will soon be, the law in Great Britain, 
is it not an oppertune time to abolish the totalitarian court martial, and 
in its place set up military courts more in line with out present-day 
ideas of democratic justice ; that is with right of trial by jury and appeal 
to the highest civil courts? Otherwise a young Britisher in time of peace, 
when conscripted, is immediately deprived of his legal rights as a citizen. 
—Yours very truly, G. CARTER. 
St. Michael’s Mount, King George Terrace, Oak Bay, B.C. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THERE are some who regard Christmas (nct in the Washington Irving veip 
—and how good, theugh sentimental, his Bracebridge Hall remains) as 3 
time cf expensive charity cr a bill-paying carnival. Conirariwise one cop- 
siderable payer of “ Christmas boxes” helds that it is the only time of 
year when his country estate pays a dividend. It lies near a busy town 
and not very far frem London ; so it ccmes about that the traders jp 
Christmas decoration compete fer leave to cut his hollies, which are large 
and numerous, and by a fertunate accident largely of the female pe:- 
suasion and therefore berried. It is astonishing what a price these pro- 
fessional pruners are willing to pay ; and in general the pruning does the 
hedge a good turn. At the same time pheasant-shooting becomes, if so 
desired, one of the few really profitable amusements ; and many, perhaps 
most, owners of pheasant shoots have been most pleasantly surprised at 
the yield of wild pheasants since artificial breeding was discouraged or 
forbidden. 


Grouse and Pheasants 


The pheasant, which is generally regarded as a half-tame bird, de- 
pending for its continuance on the keeper and artificial breeding, ha; 
proved during the war an unexpected ccntrast to the grouse, which 
flourishes in the wilder regions and is native to Britain. War proved 
alarmingly fatal to it. Except on a few rare moors the numbers decreased 
till they almost reached the vanishing pcint ; and December toth arrived 
withcut an attempt at any considerable shect. Some half-mystic ex- 
planations were forthcoming, as that the birds, in the way of the lemmings, 
had been possessed by a mania for suicidal migration. A special expert 
inquiry (undertaken by the County Genitiemen’s Asscciation, 
that the decrease, found to be almost universal in England and Wales, 
as well as Scotland, has been due chiefly to the absence of keepers and 
consequent increase of vermin, coupled with a succession of years of 
weather favourable to disease and unfaveurable to safe breeding. The 
return of the grouse is expected to be well marked in 1947, though the 
expert keeper remains a rarer bird than the grouse. 


Suggest$ 


A Wax-Wing Year 

Whatever has haprened to game-birds, a number cf witnesses are giving 
evidence of the unusual number of certain rarities. It is certainly a yea 
of wax-wings, which in several respects, in note as in cclouring and in 
feeding habits, bear a certain magnificent likeness to our bullfinches ; and 
incidentally both delight to feed on the berries in a “ bullfinch hedge.” 
A correspondent of mine has been watching that great rarity on this side 
of the channel. the blue wagtail. I hear again satisfactory rumours of 
the return of the kite, once on a time one of the more frequent British 
hawks. As to commoner birds, tits are flocking in quite unusual numbers 
in my neighbourhood, and the population cf Icng-tailed tits, essentially 
the smallest of our birds, is large. Their family parties keep singularly 
faithful to particular stretches of hedgerow. How comes it about that 
these atoms, with the partridges and grouse, alone maintain the family 
connection with the winter? Has anyone any explanation? 


Dead Bracken 


The great army of “composters "—except perhaps the more mystical 
school—will rejcice in the result of a recent scientific inquest. The 
results are detaled and marked by various provisos, but the general 
conclusion is that bracken applied directly, whether in minced form or 
undivided, may be pretty well as effective a manure as straw trodden by 
beasts in the farm-yard. I was talking during this week with one of 
the most famous of our vegetarians, and he argued—rather surprisingly— 
that the chief advantage of vegetarianism was that it released for pro- 
ductive work the immense amount of labour spent in tending animals. 
He was, perhaps, unaware that the one bar to a general use of compost 
as an alternative to farmyard manure is the amcunt of labour it entails. 
Hewever, several recent trials go to prove that the direct ploughing cr 
digging in of cut straw and bracken and grass may be hardly a less 
valuable process than if the material had been first composted in a heap 
or pit. 


In My Garden 


A number of vegetables are, of course, at their best when bleached— 
chicory, for example, and that excellent and most wholesome salad plant, 
the dandelion. How is it then that no one has produced some cloche- 
like continuous covering, which at one and the same time protects the 
plant from the weather and bleaches it by cutting out the light? The 
simplest existing method, not uncommonly seen in France, is to enclose 
your row with two parallel planks placed edge-wise with a third plank 
over the top. W. BeacH THOoMas. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Third Chamberlain 


The Life of Neville Chamberlain. By Keith Feiling. (Macmillan. 25s.) 


“We were in no position to fight, so I attach much importance to the 
settlement.” So wrote Nevilie Chamberlain—net after Munich in 
1938, but after successful negotiations with local labour leaders in 
E/rmingham in 1915. ‘There is something there that suggests a 
ihread of unity running through Chamberlain’s public lite. And 
so in a sense there was. He was essentially a man of peace. 
Professor Feiling insists that the main motive behind the Munich 
policy was not to purchase time—though the need for that was 
never absent from Chamberlain’s mind—but the Prime Minister’s 
natural horror of war and all it meant to the men who would fight 
and fall and leave families desolate. Yet—or perhaps because of 
this—we see him ready to go unexpectedly far in favour of armed 
action by a League of Nations to which after its failure over 
Abyssinia he referred with unjustified contempt. In 1934, before 
the Abyssinian affair but after the Manchukuo affair, he worked out 
a plan for a modernised Locarno in which each State would make 
its contribution to a standing international police force, and deploring 
the fact that the idea of such a force found no support he wrote, 
“If so, I see no hope for the future.” 

Here, as at some other points, Professor Feiling sheds what I 
think is new light on Chamberlain. (He shows, incidentally, that 
the decision to make personal contact with Hitler was not as sudden 
as it has generally been assumed to be.) Does he shed new light, 
such as to call for the revision of existing estimates, on the man 
and his career as awhole? The answer to that must be, No. Indeed, 
where existing estimates and Professor Feiling’s differ there is more 
to be said for the former. Chamberlain’s integrity and conscientious- 
ness were beyond question, but to speak of his “moral greatness ” 
seems excessive, and to say that “he stood head and shoulders 
above” the leading figures about him when he formed his Govern- 
ment in 1937 is to depreciate the Cabinet of that day more ruthlessly 
than any other historian has done yet. The fact is that Chamberlain 
was upright, tirelessly industrious, competent within his own sphere 
of action, but in no sense a distinguished figure. If he had given 
all his life to politics like Austen, instead of entering Parliament for 
the first time at 49. he might have been a notable Prime Minister. 
His father, Joseph Chamberlain, had said in 1902 that Austen might 
very likely one doy lead a Government. “If, however, it had been 
Neville, he would have backed him to be Prime Minister for a 
certainty, as he considered him the abler of the two ; but then Neville 
was not interested in politics.” He became interested, but acci- 
dentally and too late. 

There are at least three Neville Chamberlains for anv biographer 
to depict—the City Councillor and Lord Mayor of Birmingham ; 
the Minister—of National Service and of Health, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—in a series of administrations from 1917 onwards ; and 
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made his historic effort to save the peace, led’ Britain into war jn 
1939 and was replaced by a born war-leader in 1940. For better 
or worse, he will be remembered as the man of Munich, and it is 
in those dramatic days in 1938 that the biography of Neville must 
culminate, even though one or two closing chapters remain. It js 
neither possible nor opportune to re-open the outworn controversy 
here. Professor Feiling deals with the facts straightforwardly enough, 
mainly on the basis of Chamberlain’s own diaries and letters. They 
reveal the purpose of his endeavours as sound. The situation being 
what it was, there was no other course. to take, and Professor 
Feiling does more justice than is commonly done to Chamberlain’s 
endeavours to accelerate rearmament in the immediately preceding 
years. But there was a strange and fatal simplicity in his approach 
to dictators. Eden resigned in February, 1938, because he mis- 
trusted Mussolini’s professions ; Chamberlain insisted on trusting 
them. In October, after his visit to Berchtesgaden (Austria having 
been occupied in March), he decided that Hitler was “a man who 
could be relied upon when he had given his word.” In February 
of the following year, four weeks before the Germans descended on 
Prague, he observed that the thrush was singing, the sun shining 
and “all the information I get seems to point in the direction of 
peace.” (Professor Feiling omits the later “ Hitler has missed the 
bus.”) 

Ir is unfair to Neville Chamberlain’s memory that he should be 
judged so predominantly as he is by his part in Munich, still more 
that he should be judged in the light of events that might well have 
turned out otherwise. Professor Fciling’s book presents a fuller 
and a juster picture of the man and his career. But it is a biography 
with many limitations. Its author is the possessor of a style which 


.varies from the bad to the occasionally atrocious, calculated to flatten 


out a much more inspiring subject than he had to his hand. He 
did not, moreover, know Chamberlain personally, and he has no 
experience of the Chamber in which Neville’s life centred for twenty 
years. These are serious disabilities, and the book suffers undis- 
guisedly from them. But it has the merit of being kept (unlike the 
biography of Austen) to one volume. That is clearly the proper 
scale. Witson Harris 


Fascism and Education 


Education in Fascist Italy. By L. Minio-Paluello. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. (Geoffrey 
Cumberlege for Oxford University Press. 15s.) : 

EDUCATION is Clearly of absorbing interest because it is a matter of 
such close concern to us all, and yet it is almost impossible to present 
it interestingly. - Education in Italy is peculiarly interesting on 
account of the humanistic character and traditions of that country, 
and yet ever since there has been a national system of education 
there it has been bafflingly intricate even on paper, and, since much 
of it has never been practically realised, it all but defies description. 
A study of education in Fascist Italy is of first-rate political impor- 
tance ; it is mecessary to examine the manner in which Mussolinf 
sought to pervert the mind of a nation in order to understand the 
problem of Italy today. Although Mr. Minio-Paluello is here and 
there hampered by bi-lingual disadvantages, it will be well worth 
while, to those of his readers who have the fortitude to do so, to 
share his perseverance. He writes with fair-mindedness and balance, 
and his knowledge of his subject is encyclopaedic. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he might have facilitated his task and that of his readers by 
omitting references to temporary changes which left no mark upon 
the development of Italy. 

The most perplexing thing for the enquirer into Italian educa- 
tion under Fascism is to find that the earliest legislation of any 
importance after Mussolini became head of the Gevernment was the 
Gentile Reform of 1923. Far from being the “most Fascist of all 
Fascist reforms,” it was exactly the opposite, for it was an attempt 
to put into practice the liberal aspirations of the most advanced 
educationists of the early years of this century. Gentile and his 
friends and advisers wished above all to free both master and pupil 
from too great servitude to curricula and written examinations, and 
to help them to make lessons into a more spontaneous thinking— 
together by teacher and taught. They wanted all this no longer 
to be crampingly confined to the class-room but to embrace different 
forms of activity. While anxious to increase individual scope and 
initiative, Gentile, as an Idealist philosopher, wished the State to 
sponsor all education more completely than it had hitherto. Thus it 
suited the Fascists to exploit the post-war popularity of all youth- 
and-freedom cries while increasing the State powers which they 
were preparing to monopolise. It suited them, too, to emphasise 
the practical side of education, as this could be made to lead up 
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to a great deal of military training. As for the increase of individual 
freedom in education, De Vecchi later made himself, as Minister, 
into so complete a dictator that it ceased to have any serious meaning. 
The Italian educational framework (dating from 1859) has, as Mr. 
Minio-Paluello implied that it would, survived the Fascist period 
with relative success. And, despite those twenty years, the mentality 
of the nation is anything but Fascist. The greatest difficulties of 
today are due to the destruction or requisitioning of school buildings 
and the under-nourishment of teachers and pupils alike. What is 
to happen when U.N.R.R.A. is no longer there to supply mid-day 
meals in the schools one trembles to think, for these are mostly 
the only meals the teachers or children are certain to get, and the 
swollen crowds of university students are nearly all hungrier than 
they should be. In defiance of all these troubles, some of the old 
reformers are starting afresh. The historian, Professor Codignola, 
for instance, who worked with Gentile on the 1923 legislation and 
more recently was active in the anti-Fascist Party of Action, has 
founded the exceedingly interesting Scuola Citta in the poor Santa 
Croce quarter of Florence. There he has deliberately collected 
together “ difficult” children from various social backgrounds, and 
is successfully running the school on self-governing lines. One of 
the greatest needs, accentuated by Italy’s poverty today, is that of 
a scholarship system to give equality of opportunity in the place of 
Fascist Party privilege. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Home of Civilisation 
The River Jordan. By Nelson Glueck. (J.utterworth Press. 20s.) 


THE author is to be congratulated on finding an original subject for 
a book about Palestine. The Jordan, which means “ descender,” has 
carried down history through the ages as well as water and mud ; 
and can fairly be described as “the world’s most storied river.” 
The book gives an account, archaeological, historical and pictorial, 
of all the sites in its valley, from the sources in the Lebanon to 
the fantastic rift of the Wadi Araba which ends at the Red Sea. 
It is the highest praise to say that in parts it bears comparison with 
George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land. Like 
that classical book, it makes the Bible story live again. We see 
Abraham and Lot, Moses and Joshua, Jephtha and his daughter, 
Saul and David, Elijah and Elisha, Jesus and John as living beings 
in the scene. 

The author knows every inch of the country. As director of the 
American School of Oriental Research in Palestine, he has explored 
the Tells on both sides of the Jordan, particularly those on the less- 
known East side. His book is archaeology tinged with personal 
experience. ‘To wide knowledge and a writer’s skill he has added 
photographic art. The book contains over one hundred exceptionally 
beautiful pictures, which match the description of the river and its 
jungle and the amazing valley, the lowest part of the earth’s surface 

Palestine has always “seemed to distil extremes of nature.” But 
it is not in its physical as much as in its spiritual associations 
that the importance of “Ole River Jordan” is paramount. History 
was at home there. “The story of civilisation might start with the 
words: ‘And in the beginning there was Jericho.” Dr. Glueck 
makes it clear that the valley was of old a centre of a populous 
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civilisation. It was and could be again the Garden of God. Trans. 
Jordan, which, after twenty-five years of British guidance, has only 
a population of about 350,000, had in the Roman and Byzantine ages 
a population of 1,250,000. “In those days the soil was sacred, 
and was tended with loving care that helped to preserve it from 
one generation to another.” The same love for the soil, the same 
devotion are being brought to the Jordan valley again today by the 
descendants of its former inhabitants. They may again transform it 
One happy feature of the story is that the author, an American 
Jew, has the happiest of relations with the Arabs on both sides 
of Jordan. He sees in them but “a step in distance and a moment 
in time removed from the figures familiar to him in the pages of 
the Old and New Testament.” He speaks their language and knows 
their tradition. In the midst of the strife of the war-years he 
wandered unperturbed in all parts of the country, and everywhere 
enjoyed their hospitality. He gives hope that the two peoples 
dwelling side by side at the cross-roads of the world, when they come 
to know the history of the land in which they dwell, will have under- 
standing for each other and live in peace. NORMAN BENTWICH. 


Loving Your Enemy 


The Church and Humanity. By G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester, 

(Longmans. 8s. 6d.) 
Tue Bishop of Chichester has collected together twenty-seven 
speeches, articles and sermons which summarise his attitude to the 
character of the war, and his views on the treatment of our former 
enemies. Although some of the reflections and comments of the 
earlier period are now out of date, the greater part of his theme is 
still of immediate urgency. In a genuine sense, these speeches are a 
confession of faith. Dr. Bell is well aware that his outlook has caused 
controversy, but in his preface he points out that he was never a 
pacifist, always opposed Hitler and is a patriotic Englishman. But 
he also believes in something more than patriotism, for he must pro- 
claim the universal sovereignty of God, and try to lead Christian 
people, of whatever country or tradition, to declare their spiritual 
fellowship, and “to work together for the Rights of God and the 
Rights of man.” The Bishop reveals something of his own personality 
in a talk he gave in March, 1946, for the B.B.C. Calling for a new 
effort to relieve hunger in Germany, he says, “ Do not wait for an 
assessment of the merits of the case. Remember that justice is regu- 
lative, while love is creative. Do not wait until you can see your way 
clear through all stages.” Dr. Bell thus shows himself to be a bishop 
unusual in fire and courage, and less concerned than is common with 
careful and judicious episcopal pronouncements. 

As far back as 1933 Dr. Bell realised the menace of Hitler. He led 
the way in welcoming the refugees and in encouraging German 
Church resistance. He was on terms of close co-operation with Dr. 
Niemiéller. During and since the war he has done all that was 
possible to keep alive the bonds of fellowship with the German 
Churches, and his words to them are among the finest passages in 
this book. He spoke several times in the House of Lords, maintain- 
ing that there was always a clear division in Germany between the 
régime and great numbers of the people, and calling for the defence 
of the European family of nations, of which Germany was and is 
a member. In Chapter XVIII he describes European culture as a 
common force depending on four spiritual traditions—the humanist, 
the scientific, the legal and the Christian. It is this common culture 
which Hitler attacked. , 

As one reads over speeches delivered in the dark days of the 
war, one cannot but wonder whether,at times Dr. Bell was not mis- 
informed. In 1941 he maintained that there was ne general German 
joy in the country’s triumphs. He believed that when the. Allies 
conquered Hitler the Germans would rise against the Army and 
the Gestapo. In 1942 he was sure that the German Army was already 
losing heart in the war. When we remember the tough resistance 
which the Germans kept up until the erid, and of the attack on this 
country by the Vr and V2 weapons of 1944-5, it seems impossible 
to think that the great mass of Germany was not supporting the 
régime. How far was the Bishop over-impressed with the assurances 
of some of his contacts on the Continent? We do not yet know. 

The speeches of the Bishop show a generous and bold spirit, and 
represent a clearly held point of view which will carry conviction to 
many Christian people. Some readers will wish that Dr. Bell would 
occasionally show a little more sympathy. for the terrific strain and 
long endurance of the people of Britain. There is surely a mistake on 
page 199, where the Bishop claims that in 1944 the British people 
enjoyed excellent health, one of his proofs being that “the civilian 
death-rate for that year reached a record.” No doubt he means “ was 
the lowest on record.” Makcus KNIGHT. 
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“I wish I 
felt fitter”’ 






He’s not ill. He just isn’t well. 





_ He needs the rest to his digestion 
and nerves that a cup of Benger’s Food last thing at 
night would give him. It soothes and strengthens the 
digestion. gives calm restful sleep. He'll feel quite 


different after a fortnight on Benger’s Food. 


Build up on Bengers! 


The active digestive enzymes in Benger’s 
Food partially pre-digest the milk. You 
absorb its ull nutriment without digestive 


Nar 4 
strain. That's why Benger’s is so good for 
you. At Chemists and Grocers from 1/9 atin. BENGER'S LTD., HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE 








“Only the best is 
good enough for your eyes” 


That is why we would not make 
a second-rate lotion during the war. 
That is why Optrex has been so 
scarce. But better supplies of the 
essential materials are now coming 
through, and so there is more 
Optrex about. Optrex Eye Com- 
presses, too, are now available. 
Ask for them at your chemists. 





Optrex Limited. Perivale, Middlesex 








CANCER SUFFERERS 


desperately poor need your help 


CANCER SUFFERER. 72346. Poor widow 40 years of age. Has small sono 
8 to maintain on very small income. Now too ill to work, and cannot afford 
nourishing foods necessary after her operation. 15/- weekly needed. 

CANCER SUFFERER. 74246. Poor widow 62 years of age, alone, has heavy 
expenses for provision of medicines, dressings and nursing costs which her 


on "PLEASE HELP 


Jewellery welcomed and sold. 


These are but two of very many equally sad cases 
for whom funds are urgently needed. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 
Dept. G.7 Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey Tel.: VIGILANT 3672 
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Worthy of the Roads of the New World 


On fast modern motorways, as on the primitive roads of 
remote continents, Humber rides supreme. Docile in 
traffic, serenely indifferent to changing road surfaces, it is 
quick in response to the chance to leap ahead. Through- 
out the world, Humber worthily upholds the British 
tradition of excellence. 








BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS HUMBER LIMITED 


HUMBER 


HAWK * SNIPE * SUPER SNIPE * PULLMAN 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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2 OZ. AIRTIGHT TIN 59 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 2/10} 
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A Cathedral is Guarded 


By W. R. Matthews. 


714 


St. Paul’s Cathedral in Wartime. (Hutchin™ 


son. 10s. 6d.) 

Since St. Paul’s is a national heritage ranking among the world’s 
great, if not wholly satisfactory, buildings of its period, this book by 
the Dean should have been written to catch a wide public. As ii is 
it falls between two stools. Much is of general interest, but much 
has the parish-magazine touch. The ordinary reader will welcome 
the history at the beginning, though possibly he should have known 
it already—the account of the old St. Paul’s, with its tower and spire 
standing on the site of a Saxon church ; then its ruin by the Great 
Fire of 1666 and Wren’s plans for the new building. Allied to this 
is the section at the end by Mr. W. Godfrey Allen, Surveyor to the 
Fabric, who deals with Wren’s faults of construction, his too shallow 
foundations and use of unsatisfactory methods and material (including 
rubble from the whole church), so that repair had to begin in 1706, 
three years before the building was completed, and continued at 
intervals till 1930. And in the actual description of the war Dean 
Matthews clearly brings back those early days of preparation when 
nobody knew quite what was going to happen and had exaggerated 
fears of raids (though not so exaggerated now). An officer in charge 
of the City’s A.R.P. arrangements told him: “ If there is a raid tonight 
we expect 30,000 casualties.” And there are odd amusing touches 
in the Dean’s picture of London in wartime, including a pair of wild 
duck that nested on one of the water-tanks. There is also a lively 
description of the great fire attack of December 29, 1940. 

But Dean Matthews gives far too many details of preparations and 
organisation. “The cry ‘water on,’ ‘water off’ sounded in the 
crypt and elsewhere. . . . The moving of ladders was another subject 
of practical study.” He also provides a cinema-like background 
of the war itself. “The triumphant German armies have swept 
through Belgium. . . . By a daring stroke, assisted by treachery from 
within, they have become masters of Norway.” “ Yes, yes,” we are 
tempted to reply, “ we all know about A.R.P. preparations, and we 
remember enough of events on the Continent.” Everywhere in the 
book is this over-wordiness and even in some parts repetition, since 
both Dean Matthews and Mr. Allen tell us of the steps taken to 
preserve the memorials—which, incidentally, told once is an inter- 
esting story, including the vaselining of the horse on the Wellington 
monument. No doubt the brave watch who guarded the cathedral 
will be proud to see their names listed at the end and to read in full 
the speeches that the Dean and Mr. Alien made to them at their 
dinner in 1945. But it is all too much for the general reader. If 
the book were a third of the length and better arranged it would be 
far more palatable. 

Nevertheless, it is a heroic story. That such heroism was being 
shown all over Britain and in other parts of the world does not detract 
from it. It is noteworthy that services went on with little change ; 


and there is something moving in the fact that on August 24, 1944, 
the bells rang for a great service to mark the liberation of Paris. 
The book is illustrated with many photographs (including some of 
damage), one of the most beautiful showing the dome rising above 
Royalties from the sale will be given to 
GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


smoke in December, 1940. 
the Cathedral Restoration Fund. 
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Indian Memories 

Good-bye India. By Sir Henry Sharp, C.S.I., C.1LE. 
versity Press. 12s. 6d.) 
PEOPLE who are weary of reading about the Hindu-Moslem problem 
and the ever-mounting tale of communal butchery will turn with 
relief to Sir Henry Sharp’s light-hearted reminiscences of the high 
and palmy days when Lord Curzon reigned supreme upon the Vice- 
regal gadi, and the District Officer was father and mother of his 
people. 


(Oxford Uni- 


“T mourn the rule the Magistrate of yore, 

A fostering despot, o’er his people bore ; 

He reigned supreme within his little State, 

His smile shed honour, and his frown was fate.” 
As he says, this Kiplingesque Eden could not last. The cold blast 
of uninformed criticism invaded it. The scorching beams of central- 
ised authority withered its hardiest growths. Moreover, the gardeners 
themselves consciously and deliberately began to interfere with the 
natural flora, and in hope of making improvements to sow the seeds 
of exotic plants. Some of these seeds did indeed yield beneficial 
results. But others fel! on unsuitable ground and perished, or pro- 
duced trees which overshadowed and choked useful native herbs, and 
sometimes produced fruits which disagreed with the inhabitants. 

Sir Henry Sharp’s experiences were many and varied, and they 
brought him into touch with all classes of Indians, from the members 
of the Central Legislative Council to the Gord aboriginals. It was, 
perhaps, among the latter that he was most at home, for all his life 
he was a keen shikari, and found that shooting brought him into 
contact with the people of the country as nothing else could have 
done. His shooting yarns, of varying altitude, from the krait which 
ran up his trouser-leg to the elephant that winked, are too good to 
be repeated here ; the reader must seek them for himself. Nor was 
life all beer and skittles ; the author won his spurs as relief officer in 
the terrible famines of 1896-7 in the Central: Provinces, and gives 
us a vivid account of his experiences. Not the least interesting part 
of the book is the chapter on Indian magic ; the Gords are contirmed 
believers in wizardry, and Sir Henry Sharp saw some strange 
phenomena, including the healing of a snake-bite and the cure of a 
cancerous growth, which require a lot of explaining away. 

Sir Henry Sharp does not see a great future for Parliamentary rule 
in India. He thinks that power will ultimately be vested ir a limited 
and benevolent despotism. Such a Government would not suffer 
from the restraints imposed by large elected assemblies and party 
wranglings, and might start bold experiments in collective farming 
and debt-reduction. If out-and-out democracy is an wupracticable 
ideal for her, she-must do with the next best—something more con- 
genial to her own traditions, but tempered by modern developments 
and mellowed by the natural kindness and charity of her own people, 
This wise and witty little book will be read with pleasure by all who 
have had the privilege of serving India, and py many who have never 
visited the country, but are anxious to have a fair-minded survey of 
the peoples and their problems. It may, too, bring home to critics of 
British rule of how much generations of devoted officials have done 
to bring order out of chaos and fit the land for self-government. 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 


An Artist in the Country 


Memoirs of an Artist Naturalist. 

and Jackson. 3ls. 6d.) 
ARTISTS that write about their work are rare, and it is a fine per- 
formance of Mr. G. E. Lodge, at 85, to produce a book showing 
some of his best work and telling us how it was done. My pick of 
the illustrations, which cover many types of birds, are the sparrow- 
hawk, glaring as only a sparrowhawk can, at its eggs, and mallard, 
obviously frightened of slipping on wet ice: I have seen both these 
kinds of birds looking just like that. No artist in a lifetime can 
master more than a limited number of birds or beasts, and Mr. 
Lodge has not, I think, quite got either red deer or the owls, 
certainly not the short-eared, one of whosz characteristics, as the 
many existing photographs show, is roundness of face. Mr. Lodge 
objects, he tells us, to an artist’s paying too much attention to 
photographs, but they are sometimes a useful correction. I heartily 
agree with his opinion that Joseph Wolf was the greatest draughts- 
man of birds, and he, like Mr. Lodge, did much of his work at 
the Zoo. 

The book starts with a delightful chapter on hawking, a subject 
on which he is clearly an expert. It contains among other things 
a graphic description by an American in America of catching wild 
hawks on passage. A man is buried in the sand and holds a pigeon 
on a 9-foot cord to attract the hawk, which is eventually caught by 


By George E. Lodge. (Gurney 
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* FOUR SQUARE 


® TOBACCOS 
-EACH A BALANCED BLENO 
OF VINTAGE LEAF 


The tobacco illustrated is 
Four Square “ Purple” —a 
tobacco with a fine flavour 
and aroma, and as cool and 
slow-burning as only “ cur- 





B-0-A-( has two routes to AUSTRALIA 

London—Sydney in 2} days by Lancastrian : fastest, longest service 
flown by any airline: speed, but not yet all the comfort we hope to 
provide later. Or Poole—Sydney by Hythe flying boat in 7 days; 
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Table Salt Manufacturers 





The salt of a onnant J 
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OUSE 


Surrey 
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Delightfully situated in own grounds 
of about 2 acres. 

Central heating, Garage, 
Tennis Court, Music Room, 
Billiards, etc. 

Special diets when required. 
Accommodation for 60. 
Special terms for groups. 
Write or "phone for terms to: 


Mrs. STRANGE, Superintendent 
Telephone: GODALMING 1055 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 





comfort, speed and leisure nicely balanced. 


LONDON —SYDNEY POOLE—SYDNEY 

Landing at Lydda, Karachi, 12 shore-going stops en route, 
Singapore and Darwin. Longest including 7 night stops. 

ground stop 3 hours. 


Each service flown 3 times a 

week in each direction. Qantas 

Empire Airways operate the Lan- 
castrians between Karachi and 
Sydney, and the Hythes between 
Singapore and Sydney. 


B-0-A-C ona Q-E-A 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS 
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Statements like this 
can be produced 
quite automatical- 
ly, using continu- 
ous forms, at 
speeds up to 600 
per hour on the 


“HOLLERITH” 


Electric Rolling-total Tabulator 










Additions and balances are made in the machine; no mental effort re- 
quired and accuracy assured. Of course you would not install punched 
card accounting for statements alone. The same equipment will handle 
Payrolls; Income Tax Records; Labour Analyses; Material Records; 
Cost Summaries; Production Control; Plant Records; Invoices; Ledger 
Account Purchase and Sales Analyses; in fact any and every require- 


ment of the Accountant and Statistician 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. 


Victoria House, Southampton Row, London, W.C.! 
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the hand of the hidd:n man. “I know of instances where twenty 
falcons and tercels have been taken in a single day by three or four 
chaps teaming up this way. Mostly we size them up for colour 
and stuff, band them and let them go their way, taking but a pair 
home with us.” Ir is a real bit of racy American, ard the whole 
chapter is full of first-hand anecdotes. The book is beautifully got 
up and full of good, sound natural history as well as good drawing, 


. Moreover, the last chapter will be a real help to those who try to 


draw wild birds and beasts. ANTHONY Buxton, 


New Poetry 


Selected Poems. By Ronald Bottrall. (Editions Poetry. 4s. 6d.) 
December-Spring Poems. By Jocelyn Brooke. (John Lane. 6s.) 
The Merry Ghosts. By John Waller. (Editions Poetry. 6s.) 
Collected Poetical Works. By Donald Cowie. (Tantivy Press. 10s.6d.) 
rhe Invisible Sun. By Margaret Willy. (Chaterson. 3s. 6d.) 
THOSE venturing newly into the field of poetic criticism owe their 
readers some light on their tastes and prejudices. Let me therefore 
briefly label myself as Right Centre rather than Left, preferring by a 
narrow margin Tennyson to T. S. Eliot and regretfully confessing a 
deafness in the direction of Dylan Thomas. You have been warned, 
Most interesting of the poets here listed is Mr. Ronald Bottrall ; he 
has music, magic, something to say: 
Seven Icng summers we watched for the rain 
Cleuds coming over the horizen as big as a man’s hand, 
But there was a rustle of dry chaff 
And the clanging of the cymbals of the prephets of Baal. 
There are possibly ears adequately tuned to derive pleasure also from 
such lines as 
Darkness 
Calls for a sign, let us bulld a cosmos 
Of signs, a sanguine cloud of metamorphoses, 
which are, alas, more typical. 

Mr. Jocelyn Breoke’s are queer, haunting poems which appeal 
over the head of the conscious intellect, to a subterranean common 
ground where private symbols—the water tower, the orchis, the 
soldier—are recognised as corresponding to something shared. There 
ire echoes of T. S. Eliot in The Scapegoat: 

Here I stand, in the half light 
At the paths’ crossing, by the tomb 
Of the warriors ; waiting for winter, 
Waiting for the signal hour, the sudden beccons 
Lighting the woodland. 
bur one feels no imitation, rather the common ground of myth 

Mr. John Waller’s, Merry Ghosts can be superficially labelled a 
book of war poems; as a recent contributor has said, an unsatistac- 
tory label. But this means only that, being personal, they draw on 
personal experience of which war has formed a large part. They 

nge fromthe “simple, sensuous and passionate” (Ras el Bar, 
Convoy), through the cleverly and rather self-consciously conversa- 
tional (Brander Squad, In Beirut) to the thudding flatness of such 
a line as 

He really echoes a remark of Duhamel, 
not, unfortunately, the only example of an uncertainty of ear sur- 
prising in a poet both strong and delicate. 

A previous acquaintance with Mr. Cowie restricted to his 
laboriously unfunny Indiscretions of an Infant makes tor a wary 
approach to his Collecteci Poetical Works 5 but these—sonnets in 
profusion, odes, didactic poems, two poetic dramas—mercifully 
eschew the One Great Lavatory Joke. Nor, on the other hand, do 
they yield any private incantations or indeed magic of any kind. The 
pleasure which they give has little to do with poetry; they are 
rhyming and scanning essays, occasionally poignant, sometimes witty, 
hardly ever musical, always workmanlike, intelligent, sharp-edged, in 
a good solid tradition. One wishes, however, that Mr. Cowie would 
winnow out more critically those of his notions and fancies which 
ire really not worth clothing in metrical form. 

Miss Margaret Willy offers traditionalism of a very different kind. 
Hers is a singing voice slight but true, tuned to the old themes ; the 
seasons, transitory youth and happiness, love, death, wonder at 
mystery. Old, but not, in her hands, hackneyed ; she has freshness, 
simplicity, the gift for se¢ing infinity in a grain of sand ; and she can 
voke the lacrimae rerum without self-consciousness or self-pity. 

So brim the sense with music, the heart with love and laughter, 

For louder in the ears tolls still that grave refrain: 

“ Nox est perpetua una dormienda 

When every thrush in April’s leaves will sing for you in vain, 

And neither sunlight, flower, nor kiss can woo you back again.” 
HONOR CROOME. 
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Since 1834, we have imported 
the world’s finest cigars. This 
experience has brought with 
it many privileges. For 
privilege it is, indeed, to be 
able to smoke and recom- 
mend to others a cigar so 
delicate in flavour and so 
delightfully mild as La 
Tropical de Luxe. 
Knowing that this cigar 
has met the demand of 
critical taste for over 70 
years we can, and do, 
(as sole importers of this 
brand in the United 
Kingdom) recommend 
it unreservedly. 
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ACROSS 13. Up and down and flat. (5.) 
; 15. Melchester. (9.) 
1. No great shakes at music? (11.) 17- “——— Hall, that in the distance over- : 
g. Where one man at least was always looks the sandy tracts” (Tennyson). Faultless Jamaican Cigars 
sure of a living. (4.) (8.) 
10. Mess in a hut (anag.). (10.) - 18. It might have been dirt once. (2, 6.) a 
11. Hurry with the coal, or we may sink! 21. Not the resister’s voice. (6 All usual sizes in boxes of 25 and 


( 23. Law's got so boring. (4.) 50 from 50/6 upwards. 
Z Manufactured by 


12. Famous among travellers’ tales. (7.) 25. “Parting is such sweet sorrow” is 





a 
14. A writer urged that he should be a probably not his favourite quotation. Se Bae: B. & J. B. MACHADO TOBACCO CO. LTD., 
witness of punching. (9.) (5.) Coes iis SSS Se SI KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I 
16. Hard criterion. (5.) 26. Be off and erd the sneeze. (4.) Lambert & Butler Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
19. Something like turbot, but not LT34H 
brilliant enough. (s.) SOLUTION TO — Sa . = ne 
20. The price of superficial lines. (5, 4.) CROSSWORD No. 405 


22. Not lacking hose. (7.) , . mS es ne oN neta I k *.9 ] " ! 
24. “ Alack, alack, I fear my Thisby’s ABs Te 00 ae it Ss love y q 


is forgot ” (Shakespeare). (7.) 








27. What the miller said when he spilt 
his goods ; but he seems to have done £ e tf 
fy IStén 
28. Just the character to silence them eee 
briefly (4.) 
29. Eery phantom (anag.). (11.) ~, Se | ! 
a it's superb. 
| DOWN 
. “Helen's beauty in a brow of a J 
4 * (Shakespeare). 5.) Although new ULTRA sets are 
3- Where 4 the ~ that sails west from being delivered steadily, most dealers 
pithead ? (8.) il . > : 
i Uranus drops an article. (4.) have a waiting list. Your plan is to see Mode! T40! £15.0.0 
oe oe that your name is on the list. Plus £3.4.6. purchase tax 


Seat of censure. (8.) 


i LT 
Old advice. (4) loleis |e 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 10th NEW U RA RADIO 


The winner of Crossword No. 405 is Mrs. G. W. Biair, 76, Ormonde 
Drive, Glasgow, S. 4. More than a set — it’s a service 
=~ —— ULYRA ELEC¥RIC L¥D., SALES DEP¥Y., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATS, 5.W.2 
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GIVE YOUR CHILDREN 
A HELPING HAND 





By encouraging your children to join the Scripture Union, and thus helping them towards 
a full and appreciative understanding of The Bible, you will also be helping them to lay 
the firm foundations on which the Christian Life is built 

The S.U. daily readings and explanatory notes are guiding over one million members 
through the Scriptures ; leading them in service to God and their fellows that they may 
reap the reward of a fuller and richer life. 


May we send you further details? 


THE 


SCRIPTURE UNION 


5, Wigmore St., London, W.1 
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COMPANY MEETING 





CARRERAS, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND AGAIN 35 PER CENT. 








Tue forty-third annual .general meeting of Carreras, Limited, was held 


in London on December 2oth. 


Sir Edward Baron, chairman and managing director, said that last year 
he had given shareholders an assurance that while he could not guarantee 
the maintenance of a dividend of 35 per cent., they would do their utmost 
The accounts now submitted demonstrated that the 
results of their efforts had not been entirely unsatisfactory, and they were 
to retain 
i In view of the need 
for additional working capital, &c., they had deemed it inexpedient to 
recommend an increase in dividend, and he was sure it would be agreed 


to make it possible. 


able not only to recommend a dividend at the same rate but 
a comfortable margin after making usual provisions. 


that that was the more prudent course. 


Regarding their home trade, he would say that during the year their 
clearance quotas of leaf had been increased to 120 per cent. of their 
pre-war usage and that had enabled them to give their customers small 
The smoking public 
remained, nevertheless, unsatisfied and, although they continued to pro- 
duce to their maximum capacity, they still could not meet all their 


additional quantities of their well-known brands. 


requirements. They were now permitted to acquire leaf for export 
en the basis of 100 per cent. of their peace-time consumption. 

They were now able to count on a full year’s supply for both home and 
export purposes at their current rate of consumption. 

Looking into-the future in these abnormal days would be fraught with 
more than the usual dangers. They were still entangled in a net of 
regulations and hedged about with restrictions. They might rely upon 
the directors and all concerned with the management of the business 
sparing no effort in their endeavours to maintain production at the highest 
levels of both quantity and quality so as to provide continuous employ- 
ment with good wages and favourable working conditions for their 
employees and a satisfactory return to shareholders. When they met 
again next year he sincerely hoped that he would be in a position to 
show that they had been able to surmount all their difficulties and 
present a record of achievement which would justify the confidence 
repesed in the directors. 

The report was adopted and the chairman annecunced that dividend 
warrants would be posted on December 3oth. 


Grandpa's time... 
a 








how the clocks must have been 
at sixes and sevens. You are 

MA more fortunate; you have 
fat) TEMCO, the Electric Clocks that 
7 = give accurate time without wind 
ing and never need regulating 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
In his defence of the Transport Bill Mr. Dalton has surely eclipsed 
his previous records in casuistry. I do not recollect quite such an 
artful manipulation of alleged facts and figures from a British Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer for many a long day. Stock Exchange prices 
we are now assured, are the best of all possible guides to the real value 
of the assets concerned and must be defended against the slighting 
references made to them by the Stock Exchange authorities them. 
selves! Mr. Barnes, less able and, one hopes, less willing to indulge 
in pure dialectics, contents himself with the assertion, which nobody 
will contradict, that market prices are an extremely convenient basis 
to adopt in fixing railway compensation. Most convenient—I agree, 
since they obviate the trouble of an independent valuation and 
provide the Government with the medium for a very good bargain, 
RAILWAY FINANCES 

To justify his unilaterally-imposed terms Mr. Dalton describes the 
railways as a very poor bag of assets and calls into question their up- 
to-dateness and working efficiency. This seems to be a very 
poor acknowledgment of the war-time record of the railways as well 
as a false analysis of the present position. As everybody—including 
Mr. Dalton—knows, railway assets, like most other industrial equip- 
ment had to take an abnormal strain during the war. They took 
their share of bomb damage and had to forgo the usual maintenance 
service. Today, they are in urgent need of improvement and replace- 
ment, but Mr. Dalton conveniently omitted to mention that very 
large funds were set aside during the war years to meet this very 
expenditure. Under the financial agreement with the Government 
as much as £200,000,000 has been accumulated in trust funds for 
this purpose, quite apart from the further amounts to which the com- 
panies are entitled to cover “ abnormal ” wear and tear. Nor is this 
the only impressive feature of railway finances. All the companies 
have substantial reserve funds of various kinds, and I should be very 
surprised if most of them have not reached the position in which the 
investments held show an appreciation over their book cost. All these 
funds are included in the “very poor bag of assets” which the 
Government is taking over. Is it not time that Mr. Dalton made 
some public recognition of these facts and attempted to give us a 
reasonably accurate picture? Who can doubt that once the deal is 
through he will tell the world what a bargain he secured for the 
State? 


“ 


“ 


LANCS COTTON YIELD 

In more active markets one might have expected a better response 
to the excellent figures just announced by the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation. The {£1 Ordinary units have merely remained firm 
around 45s. 9d. For the year to October 31st this cotton spinning 
combine succeeded, in spite of labour shortage, in increasing its gross 
trading profits by £252,337 or by about 30 per cent. Taxation 
absorbed £254,500, against only £50,860 in the preceding year, but 
the directors have found no difficulty in raising the Ordinary divi- 
dend from 7} to 10 per cent., maintaining the depreciation reserve 
allocation at £225,000 and applying £200,000, against £152,250, to 
general reserve. This is conservative finance and nobody need doubt 
that the present board is always going to plough large sums back into 
the business. All the same, the prospects for Ordinary shareholders 
look good. Spinners’ margins are satisfactofy, the Government has 
promised useful help in the re-equipment programme of the industry 
and there should be no lack of demand for a long time to come 
Yielding over 4} per cent., Lancs. Cotton Ordinaries are a good 
speculative holding in the textile group. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 





OME HOME AT ONCE all is 
C forgiven—even the fact that 
ve took your Father's King Six 
Vicars. He will forgive anything to 
get them back, although they are 
ol 1/ld. each. 

















Sea, Essex 7 
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Small advertisements must be prepaid 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters Min lines. Bor No. 1/- extra 

WARM DRY BED for half a@ tarthing The Warm- 
fA Glow F Blanket costs or i2 Luxury beyond 
your drea! Ask for leaflet. Warm-Giow Co., Leigh-on- 








YOUNG Ox‘ord man itelligent, with teaching and 
A: experience desiie ny interesting pos i 
Pq “w i ative and respor:sibility Willing train and 

Box 836 
ND REWS AND PARTNERS are City brokers able to 
AY free ad\ on Life and End w Assurances 
anged on most favourable Write phone 
call for late personal @ ttention 38, Great St 
Helen's, Bishopsgate, E.C (AVEnt 2808-9.) 
BR; SATISFIED—bu 
ne Bre ad. 
Ask Your Baker 
VALENDAR of Old English Customs Stil] tn Being 


ee 3/6d. A Calendar of Fiowers and their Saints, 


Both unique Marx SavaGe. Upper Basildon, 


tree 2, 6c 






Read neg 

YHASE ELECTRIC SEED PROPAGATORS for GIFTS 
( Tr s a perfect miniature heated greenhouse ar = 
» marvellous seed-raiser producing better and sturdic 
plants 1 any ordinary heated greenhouse c rent 
or equal to 60 watt lamp. Complete unit with 
xe £7 17s. 6d ox 10/- returnable CHASE 





Grange, Chertsey, Surrey 











YUSTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the egg area who wish 
( to d se of furniture or b r are requested to 
write . & Son. Lip. 196. Tott enham Court Road, W.1 

Testimonials, Lecture P I Report 
duplicated or typewritten MSS. and 
ce. 109. Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 














D' TTON yo a go SHORTHAND ve 
2-h posts essor Send 3d i t 
SSOI R. 2), Dt Tro 92, Great Ru 
ees SIVE BLOUSES AND DRESSES to your e- 
4 sn e trom ateria A e 
e by conve ting y Zz nt 
I E nd ¢ u {f de e 
x ns an ARTUS P 
K ‘ I 
| Reo NAL Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, New 
I t London W.1 Telephones REG« 983 
F 4 
F ’ ting colou 
Dresse 
f anteed Write 
Lip (SP.38) 
1OOD and genera!, from 1 td 
' {iss Messer, 22, St. James's 
HAS BAGS Re-linings broken frames. clasps 
i by experts Px r call.—emaxe HAND! 
Brompton Road, S.W 3 


BENT "’ ?—Dev 








I Personal tuition at the 
Scu F RNALISM -tl mily schoo inde the 
t g wspi tors raining in Je 
5 Ss es iting, Poetr Radio Piays, E 
I a now offered at REDUCED FEES 
Pe correspondence Write for free 
pectus Dept... L.S.J., 57, Gordon 
Mus. 4574 
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RE MAKE MATTRESSES (except 





yPes) and clean cases, but they I 
pply new covers at present Heat & Son 
I m Court Road W.1 
H® AL'S wish to buy, tn good condition, patchwork 
ts and hand-quilted bedspreads.—Will owners 
pe ease send full description to Heat anp Son, 196. Totten- 
Y Road, London, W. 1. 
Hee ST PRICES PAID for Coins and Meda's 
y collections, gold and rare silver pieces 


urd Cata ogue of English Coins, 5s.; Seaby's monthly 








7 é Medal Bulletin, 2s. 6d. per annum.-—B. A. Szasy, 
T 65. Great Portland Street, London, W.1 

1.x: YOU ARE DEAF you owe it to yourself to test a 

" Radionic Hearing Aid ... the small high 

ffi ‘ nstrument giving balanced hearing. Consultations 

t bligation JouHn Bett & Crorven, 50, Wigmore 
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i i SIBLE 
garments invisibly mended in two weeks 
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Oxford 

and moth-eaten 
Call or send, 
king damage clearly. Also Laddered Stockings, invisib.y 
te n 3 days.—Bett Invisis_te Menvers Lrp., 73 y 
W.1, and 109, Fiect Street. E.C.4 


ndon, and 117 
MENDING. —Burnt, 


High Street, 
torn 











SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


The men who brought us Final Victory may 
count on the help of the British Legion in 
times of adversity, after service. A legacy to 
HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, 
Surrey, will benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services 
their families too. 


| (Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 

















JOIN THE FUR CRUSADE 





knowing 


fur, 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with prolonged 


“How can any woman wear a trapped 


torture? ** These were Grey Owl’s words to me. 


Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
Campaign which names Furs you need not be ashamed 
to wear. Also tells vou how to kill domestic animals 
and poultry humanel, Funds needed for more Advts 


MAJOR C. VAN DER BYL, 
49, Tregunter Road, South Kensington, $.W.10 











I ADY, unable to follow her profession owing ill-health 
a@ result of enemy action No income Help 
needed to maintain her until healt restore Case 310 S,, 


DistREssep GENTLEFOLK’S Alp ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook Green, 
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London, 

\ ETAL BEDSTEAD REPAIRS.—Heal's can now under- 
- take repair to meta Dedstvads, vots and wmvrial 
spring mattresses..Heau'’s, 196, Tottenham Ct. Rd., W.1 
N ODERN BOOKS a ANTED.--J. Crank Hatt, Wine 
a ce Court, F reet, E 








N ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters re- 
directed, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23. WC 


MS gl Is. 9d. per 1,000 words. Carbons 3d. Also 
Plays, ansiations, et Prices on enquiry.—MiIss 

















Harper, 4, Tas iton Street, London. W.C.1 
Vi USIC PARADE.-—Illustrated Miscellany welcomed by all 
music-lovers Concer Opera Ballet, Orchestras 
Band et Subs. 7 for 4 sues Specimen 2s. 2d 
by post from Unwin, 3, Englan’ds Lane, N.W.3 
‘es Y HA x. must Bag member to send it to GUY'S.’ 
Mt elt Hat in iar € nd sti one 
needs at Et . Sxcretany. ‘GUY "S HOSPITAL London, § 
Ora 1GID NAL Speeches f a ‘ asion Public 
vately taught KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 60, Abbey 
5.W i Phor Abbey 3605 
O" WLPSh bag mee ULEY _GLOS ——— * g to st € 
iple i al Sree 
st two indoor oy ea able Ww itdoor men; Ccé al 
he: 1 Mutual re! n W eM SRA 
| a aod PAT IGUE Particulars garding Tr g 
t d beautiful and 
Peaceful s ding W be 
had from SECRETARY, Lang! in 
Pp® FESSIONAL Lads irgent eed ccommodation 
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ngalow and Cottage ¢ m H Garder G e 
near Moderate t Might pur e Box 837 
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tion about | 
a corpus of 
} HEUMATISM 
COMPLAINTS 
Brochure describir 
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st reet. Welbeck Street 

*TAMPS.-—20 British nia also packet of r 
Ss 4d., post free 1est approvals R son, 13 
Parkholme Road, Da London. E. 8 





SMOKER’'S heart 


fPHE fu f song 
He sallies forth to buy TOM LONG 
‘JHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
(Founded 1910). South Molton Street. W.1 May 
5306-8 
TY testn Mod. Charges. Specialists bad writing. 500 
+ a als. Est. 1909.—Exrepient Typina. 195. Mark- 
house Rd. E.17 KEY. 4531 
Waster Burchell's Tre thern Afr - 
fidal'’s Views of B Boydell’s Rive 
Thames; Boy's London as Voyage Rou id 
Great Britain: and other loured plates 
of views and scenery Hi RaryagtL. Kine 














To., 28, Museum Stree L 

war HES WANTED.—New, Old. Disused, Out of Order 
Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or offer by 

return..—KAY’'S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4 

\ YILL anyone help Lady (B.A. Hons Teacher's Dip- 
ploma) to join ex-Ser e fance in Bi ay Box 835. 

\ JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.—Rscent 
Institute (Dept. 85G) Palace Gate, W.8 

—— a _ ——__ 


"BRUSH UP YOUR : MEMORY— 


A new course Your Mind And How To Use It,"” by 
the founder of Pelmanism Complete in 6 postal 
lessons, inclusive fee 30s. 

Descriptive pamphiet free. 


The Ennever Foundation (Suite 3), 





Vernon House, Sicilian Avenue, London, w.c.i 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


ret FOR BOOK 
New and Secondhand Books on every subject. 
WE BUY BOOKS, TOO 
119-125, SCRARENS CROSS ROAD, LONDON, ws c.2. 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) gx Open 9-6 (ine. 





APPOINTMENTS 


LIBRARY CATALOGUER required for Dr 


A Williams's 
4 Library, to undertake cataloguing of 17th and 


18th 





century books and pamphlets, work which is expected 

take about 5 years Applicants preferably should have 
a knowledge of Nonconformist history, ang should be 
Fellows or Associates of the Library Association. Salary 
£400 a year Apply. giving full particulars of qualifica- 
tior and experience, to THe Secretary, Dr. Williams's 
Trust, 14, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, before January 


25, 1947 





DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON.—Depvrt 
4% CLERK oF THE LoNDon County CoUNCIL The London 
County Council invites applications for the Bw 
of Deputy CLERK oF THE COUNCIL at a ggg £2,000, 
rising biennially £250 to £2,500 a year. here are no 
age limits for candidates The person appotfited will be 
subject to the Council’s Superannuation and Providend 


e will be given, other things being 
Form of application 


Fund Scheme. Preteren 
equal, to registered disabled persons 


(stamped, addresseq foolscap envelope necessary) obtain- 
able from the AcTING CLERK oF THE CouNcIL (K The 
* 1inster Bridge, London, S.E.1. Applica- 
urned so as to be received not later than 

Canvassing disquaifies 
Secretary and Treasurer required for 
lege, Dundee Preferably University 


Legal or chartered accoun- 
lude those of 
—— ation 


range 25 to 35 
jualification desirable Duties will inc 
1 of Student Re 


Graduate age 
1 fi 































be ne at together with living accommodat Students’ 
R nce. Applications should be subm ted. to the under- 
| not ater than March 31, 1947, stat tarting salary 
ing the names of th ree Previous 

administrative exp r be stated 
M.A LL.B Secret and Treasurer, 

College, Dundee 

of well-educated girl (24), 





ne ised to responsi- 


| ca peak fluent 

y. writ Box 839 

equire € harge home 
cr nea One gentieman 
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rther 


CHAIR oF ECONOMICS, 
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£1450 per im 
the names of three 









1 to the undersigned to each 
1947 n 
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Secretary, University 
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There ts no special application form 
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I redents and Paraile!s M 
ne t te ary at the address en “Ge een Educating To-m ri ow Child’ 
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nember of th Fe ated Superannuation Scheme for » , P s — . _ . ’ alism I 
on ‘en and his stipend @Ek te betmems Ree bad personally and independently recommended by “og 
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lap; w 1 t upon his dutie not a P Mar _ Ma 11 T? 
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a applications and of all other a accommodat ion service AVAILABLE OP TODAY 
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ue RSITY OF LEEDS.—Derarrment or ENGLISH sea. Suites ana private t rooms el.: 6671 artists. Heat's. 196. Tott 
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appointment in English Literature either on the A ee omen aes 3 GL.66. Coser ty — I Art Daily. 1 
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— oan SD Eastbourne 470 (3 lines) NOW BOOKING FOR January 15 Admission free 
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(Western 6564) extent of a trained nurse and a large playroom MAKE RS. WINTER EXHIBITION 10-5. Admission ls 
FPLvent CONVERSATION. Unique method. Four iessons Winter charges 5) ens Tel.: 1582 pu British Road Federation presents a ROADS and 
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168. Regent Street. London, W.1. (Tel.: Regent 3278/9.) 4 


N=Ewee AY—CLIFFDENE HOTEL.—Vacancies for vrs 
a H. & C. i 


age Sb ap COMBE SCHOOL Near BatH Five open 
+ S 
Residents in a warm, well appointed Hotel 


wilarships of value £80 to £40 are offered to boys 
und 14 in March. Particulars from THe HEADMASTER 





all bedrooms, central heating Inclusive terms from 4) ens. 



































































R' SSIAN, GERMAN, FRENCH, orai or post, py Protes- ernmost per week. Tel.: 3094 
tonal Teacher.—Nes 8 Flat. 102, Gt. Titchfield on the 
Bteet. W. ‘ : LB. NORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, neat | 
a Launceston Shooting. Fishing, between Moors and 
‘T SWITHUN'S SCHOOL, WINCHESTER } next or oO Sea. Good cooking, own iar m Comfortable bed Fully | 
\ EXAMINATION FOR SCHOIL ARSHIPS W be held 1 1 winter licensed WHITTINGHAM Tel.: Otterham Station 205 
at th Sc hor the week beginnin F 1g47, tor ! lents MI i id 
a ry in the following September arship to = Pp YMPTON, Nr. PLYMOUTH (6) miles) ELFORDLEIGH 
the value of £60 and £40 per t and PULBOROUGH. Ww. vy CHEQUERS “A HOTEL. A typical English Cc try Home in 50 acres 
one Exhibition to £20 red arder model |} t (Pre Unusu omfort grounds. Excellent centre for Da r, the sea, fishing 
and one holar value fees t » Cay Warm « H L ) fire shelterec sition ri ling, golf. An atmosphere of p nformality. F 
eg. Ag m part ind apt ation (full Sout! old i cl n t ng li 7-8 guineas. Under Personal tion of T. Bara 
1 rms tt ab re Fet app h me farm and garde produce 1 ndon DowLini Tel.: Plympton 221411 
retary, St. Swit! -_ enue Nr. St Good soc! | ee as” aac pue OLD HOPE A™NCHOR HOTEL. Rye, has now re- 
ete QUEEN'S = R&I ARIAL COLLEGE (th gh er obs on Licensed « 2 7 — opened Good ivod, soft beds, a warm hot 
‘ b re n at 20-22 Queensbury Place, 5.W.i F a ‘adiators and hot water in every bedroom | 
lephone nsington SEATON. WESTLEIGH HOTEL. A Family Hotei WAXPARERS RESTAL RANT AND CAFE CONTINEN- | 
ES STM NSTER rivate directly facing the sea, very suitable for Holiday ALE—20, Granvitte Prace, Orcuarp Srrett, W.! 
We Ex Q Pe € Residence a neighbourhoog T« Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon til 10 p.m. Lunches, 
amina P t Adm tanc fan Ce aiheating, | ind ¢ Afternoon Teas, Dinners No House charges. xceller 
1 gal and other sut s.—Parti s trom THE ASSOCIA- r i n ar very d food Te 25 cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery. Tables 
11i0N, Parliament Ma ns. Westminster, S.W.1. Abbe 160 ray LEN HOTE In sunny dinners 
— siomeuTHN } bn ge - 7 Roe. a this one- 1D HOTEL has !imited accommodation available | 
LECTURES  Roval Residenc appea ) look for ; ments now Rend redecorated an i furnished — 
f P nd p € ce ply iA so eside venerai anag = 
aes THE FUTURE.—The Lord ELron : - oe 2 Mar ton House Hotel, 140, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel. Grosvenor 3981 
i e the Ing zural cture ¢ ounc t ot al « f NN r 
ri nsh p ! nth nee ~K. on We dt esday, Januat y 15, c I 5 Ww INTER WARMTH na the acme of comfort. 
1947 Crows, K.C.M.G in the aia ” . i heating and great log &res in lounges. Electric 
1 tion only, on apy tion to THE VICTORIA HOTEI Come and d basins and snugly beds with inte 
Tut Hyde Park Gate, 8.W.7 eaps of od food Bre ‘ bed all bedrooms Charmingly furn 
cw d se réless by your bed- with willing and happy service 
i ra tive furnished room, a superb ire to spe t winter (fro {OV De t 
l . LONDON PACT ry oF ’ = a s nile Mr. Ke : neth Dre Ww, ri st spec jal Me th és %e Ww do ub + * 
Auge hectares Gh Serres re 951 serve This 15th century Cotswold Manor is one of the 
Lega Tl . . Hotels in England—with an acre of lovely 
: be THURLELTONE §& THURLESTONE passed for those who ht in peaceful 
5 : HOTEL , ‘ t ndings. MANOR HOUSE “HOTEL, Moreton: 
Pr I ote oO ‘ with } an d rc ‘ Second stop on Main Line by the 4.45 from 
Eim ; ania ‘ i | { € aot es jolf, on c. equable climate Phone or wire 
Can > tennis . r t ards Book nov or Sects at 101 
Assi n Winter and 5 Gel.: Thurlestone 62/6 = caeneaen 
— the i ae ae CONCERTS 
- + to i: on e overlooking PROMENADE CONCERTS 
a t “ e sn r t 5 to cross No ROYAI Al BERT HALL 
Law hag tom trictions. AB B.B.C. announces Winter Series, 
fessor of R Or - ~y "ion and Mr. and HE NRY WwooD 
st . & Re Mrs. R. Paul greet you. | PROME! =< CON, ERTS, 
A. L. atl me : Pel.: 2200 MON., JAN. 6 16 Sav JAN. 18 
4 9 The Publ ~—e TUNBRIDCE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces the r 
ae ee a te ~—— South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 acres of B.B.C SYMPHONY “ORC HESTRA. 
t Ju Qualr é i Cond 
in Law, Un gon. + elie : ha ; BASIL CAMERON Sir ADRIAN BOULT. 
~ = : : | TICKETS 
> , \ t ior I ba I ~ . * @ ; 
Reader in. ge gy Bae — 9 911. Fre 3/-, 4 76. (NB. all 6/- sold for Jan. 11 and 
: a - nos oy ™- t ‘ neement | SE (f m by postal ion only (see 
LL.B A un Lectu t Lav Jn 1 1 sP EC TU! s ‘ 
Lond Mar. 13 _ a ae ; WESTWARD HO! THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEI Ha 8212) ar at 
Re ye onal 1 . t { A pi fin lay in N. Devon Constant hot water 2,000 PR 20h MENADE, 2,- ava t doors on! 
I } ! i n ' I ¢ " " rom firs : >» Jorthar * < 
- 7 > { RosisTal od food yards from first tee. Ph.: Northam 2 RY ALTO. Coventry St GER. 3488.—Marcel Carne’s 
7 - a I Gow et. W 1 , du ft (A). with English sub-titles— 
I ot ) id n 1 p.t ‘ lays 4.30 and 7.15. 
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